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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 


1946 


July  1  Freshman  Week  begins 

July  4  Independence  Day 

July  5  Registration  for  Summer  Semester 

July  8 Summer  Semester  begins 

July  31  Feast  of  St.  Ignatius 

August  15  Feast  of  the  Assumption 

September  2  Labor  Day 

October  14  Examinations  begin 

October  18  Summer  Semester  ends 

October  21  Registration  for  Winter  Semester 

October  28  Winter  Semester  begins 

October  30  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

November  1  Feast  of  All  Saints 

November  25-27  Annual  Retreat 

November  28  Thanksgiving  Day 

December  21 Christmas  Recess  begins 


1947 

January  6  Classes  resume 

February   24   Examinations  begin 

March  3 Registration  for  Spring  Semester 

March  10 Spring  Semester  begins 

April  3 Easter  Recess  begins 

April  8 Classes  resume 

May  15  Ascension  Thursday 

May  30  Memorial  Day 

June  23  Final  Examinations  begin 

June  27  , Semester  ends 

June  28  Baccalaureate 

June  29  Commencem.ent 
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General  Information 

HISTORY 

The  University  of  Scranton  owes  its  foundation  to  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  the  Right  Rev.  William  O'Hara,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Scranton.  Realizing  the  need  of  an  institution  of  higher  education 
in  the  northeastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania  he  established  in  1888 
the  College  of  St.  Thomas,  which  was  subsequently  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  on  January  12,  1923,  and  given  the  power 
to  confer  Bachelor  and  Master  degrees  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  In 
1937  a  change  in  title  was  authorized  and  St.  Thomas  College  became 
the  present  University  of  Scranton.  During  this  period  of  steady 
growth  and  expansion,  from  1897  to  1942,  the  University  was  under 
the  able  administration  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools. 
They  were  succeeded  by  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  June,  1942,  when  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  in  continuance  of  their  historic  educational  activities 
on  the  continent  assumed  ownership  and  control  of  the  University 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Most  Rev.  William  J.  Hafey,  D.D.,  the  Bishop 
of  Scranton. 

CAMPUS 

The  buildings  of  the  University  are  situated  on  Wyoming  Ave- 
nue near  the  center  of  the  city.  In  the  main  building  are  located 
the  offices  of  the  administration,  the  library,  the  auditorium  and 
cafeteria,  the  science  laboratories  and  a  number  of  classrooms.  A 
separate  building  houses  the  general  chemistry  laboratory  and  the 
offices  of  various  student  organizations.  La  Salle  Hall  contains  the 
offices  of  the  President,  the  students'  chapel  and  consultation  rooms. 
The  Scranton  Estate,  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Worthington  Scranton, 
comprises  about  five  acres  of  land  and  a  large  mansion,  v/hich  now 
serves  as  a  residence  for  the  Jesuit  Faculty.  The  Scranton  Estate 
has  been  enlarged  through  the  beneficence  of  Attorney  M.  J.  Martin, 
regent  and  legal  advisor  of  the  University,  by  the  gift  of  six  building 
lots  adjoining  the  property  on  Linden  Street.  On  May  18,  1945, 
the  University  acquired  title  to  a  tract  of  eight  and  a  half  acres;  the 
gift  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Dietrick,  it  will  be  developed  into  an  athletic  field 
to  be  known  as  Dietrick  Field  in  honor  of  his  son. 
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system  of  education 

The  system  of  education  in  force  at  the  University  of  Scranton 
is  no  new  and  untried  experiment;  on  the  contrary  it  is  an  established 
tradition,  whose  methods  and  objectives  have  been  submitted  to  the 
acid  test  of  centuries  of  experiment  and  adaptation  among  peoples 
and  nations  the  world  over.  In  1599  its  basic  principles  and  educa- 
tional methods  were  first  officially  codified  in  the  famous  Ratio 
Studiorum,  which  was  thoroughly  revised  in  1832  and  further  modi- 
fied from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  modern  educa- 
tion. At  the  outbreak  of  the  second  world  war  there  were  in  existence 
some  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities, 
whose  educational  policies  for  the  most  part  were  guided  by  this 
accumulation  of  four  centuries  of  educational  experience  and  achieve- 
ment. 

Both  in  the  courses  it  offers  and  in  the  methods  of  teaching  it 
employs  the  University  of  Scranton  like  other  Jesuit  liberal  arts  col- 
leges adheres  closely  to  the  philosophy  of  education  formulated  in  the 
Ratio  Studiorum.  According  to  this  view  a  system  of  education  falls 
short  of  its  real  goal  if  it  fails  to  obtain  the  balanced  and  complete 
development  of  all  the  powers  distinctive  of  man.  For  the  primary 
purpose  of  education  is  not  so  much  to  acquire  a  store  of  information 
as  it  is  to  discipline  the  various  mental  powers  by  training  and 
discipline  to  correct  habits  of  procedure  and  thereby  to  raise  to  the 
highest  peak  of  efficiency  the  native  powers  of  mind  with  which  man 
is  endowed.  To  the  extent  then  that  any  system  of  education 
develops  a  man's  memory  at  the  expense  of  his  intellect  or  his  emo- 
tional sensibilities  to  the  detriment  of  his  will,  it  fails  to  attain  its  full 
and  adequate  purpose.  Education  in  its  highest  form  on  the  con- 
trary envisions  as  its  goal  the  culture  of  the  whole  man  in  all  his 
physical,  mental  and  moral  capacities.  Not  only  must  the  student 
learn  to  observe  accurately,  to  imagine  vividly,  to  discriminate  sharply, 
to  judge  soberly  and  to  reason  closely  and  solidly;  but  he  must  also 
train  his  intellect  to  search  for  truth  with  tireless  industry  and  his 
will  and  emotions  to  respond  properly  to  the  hierarchy  of  real  values; 
for,  in  the  exact  measure  in  which  he  will  be  found  wanting  in  any 
of  these  virtues  he  will  have  failed  to  attain  his  full  maturity,  which 
education  is  primarily  designed  to  promote. 
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In  line  with  this  philosophy  of  education  the  course  of  study 
is  for  the  most  part  prescribed,  the  reason  being  that  only  in  this  way 
can  a  fully  rounded  education  be  secured  without  any  essential 
feature  of  its  training  being  minimized  or  overlooked.  Doubtless  a 
marked  diversity  exists  in  the  abilities,  powers  of  concentration  and 
ranges  of  interest  to  be  found  among  students.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
all  possess  mental  powers  that  are  fundamentally  alike.  Since  such 
native  endowments  as  imagination,  judgment,  reasoning  and  volition 
are  of  the  same  essential  nature  in  all,  they  can  be  cultivated  and 
strengthened  by  similar  exercises  and  disciplines.  Consequently  in 
striving  to  attain  its  goal  the  Jesuit  system  of  education  lays  particular 
emphasis  upon  certain  educational  instruments,  which — long  and 
varied  experience  has  taught — are  best  suited  to  bring  into  play  all 
the  mental  powers  of  its  student  and  to  enable  them  to  reach  the 
limit  of  their  expansion. 

liberal  background 

And  so  to  speed  the  development  of  the  whole  man,  which  is 
the  essence  of  a  liberal  education  and  its  only  legitimate  meaning, 
the  system  of  education  obtaining  at  the  University  of  Scranton 
stresses  the  advantages  of  a  prescribed  training  in  the  humanities,  in 
the  natural  and  social  sciences,  and  in  logic,  philosophy  and  religion 
as  the  best  foundation  for  life  and  for  higher  education  in  any  field. 
By  a  thorough  grounding  in  literature,  science  and  philosophy  the 
mind  in  all  its  phases  is  instructed  in  right  habits  and  by  a  series  of 
naturally  graduated  steps  is  brought  to  maturity  without  growth  in 
one  mental  power  being  allowed  to  overshadow  and  thwart  the 
development  of  another.  At  the  same  time  the  mind  is  being 
enriched  steadily  by  the  invaluable  cultural  tradition  and  wisdom 
of  the  past. 

While  the  main  emphasis  in  the  course  of  studies  is  placed  upon 
the  acquisition  of  a  broad  liberal  education  the  curriculum  is  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  admit  of  an  adequate  amount  of  specialization, 
particularly  in  the  upper  levels.  After  the  student's  powers  of 
analysis  and  discernment  have  been  developed,  his  special  talents 
tested  and  his  reasoning  ability  sharpened,  he  is  in  a  position  to 
choose  his  career  wisely  and  to  make  swifter  progress  in  the  special 
studies  of  his  choice.     Consequently  in  his  junior  and  senior  years 
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the  student  is  required  to  elect  a  special  field  of  concentration  in 
addition  to  the  prescribed  courses  of  study.  This  selection  gives  him 
the  opportunity  not  only  to  increase  his  competency  in  his  chosen 
field  but  also  to  fulfill  the  particular  requirements  of  the  professional 
school  he  may  wish  to  enter  after  he  has  earned  his  bachelor's  degree. 
Such  a  process  of  education  produces  a  man  of  sound  and  inde- 
pendent  judgment  with  a  keen  and  discriminating  sense  of  values, 
able  to  play  his  part  in  a  free  and  democratic  society  with  wisdom, 
independence  and  distinction.  Whether  he  wishes  to  take  his  place 
at  once  in  the  world  of  men  and  affairs  or  whether  he  wishes  to  carry 
his  education  further  in  the  professions  or  applied  sciences,  he  leaves 
the  University  with  a  mind  fully  trained  and  disciplined  for  the 
work  he  has  to  do  and  with  a  will  fully  conversant  of  and  bent  upon 
preserving  the  values  on  which  the  christian  culture  and  civilization 
of  the  democratic  West  depends. 

RELIGIOUS   TRAINING 

No  matter  how  solid  and  thorough  the  intellectual  training  of 
the  student  it  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  an  equally  complete 
training  in  morality  and  religion  if  education  is  to  fulfill  adequately 
its  function  of  developing  the  natural  human  powers  and  thus  pre- 
paring the  student  for  a  fruitful  life  after  leaving  college.  The  more 
highly  trained  a  man  is,  the  greater  his  potentialities  for  good  or  evil; 
and  consequently  the  more  important  the  role  of  religion  with  its 
incomparable  power  to  instruct  the  conscience  and  to  strengthen  the 
will  in  the  ways  of  private,  social  and  civic  virtue. 

One  of  the  phases  of  religious  training  at  the  University  consists 
in  formal  instruction,  given  during  class  periods  that  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  curriculum.  Since  religious  truths  form  a  body  of  doc- 
trine  that  can  be  taught  and  studied  as  exactly  and  scientifically  as 
other  branches  of  human  knowledge,  the  courses  in  religion  are 
conducted  as  regular  lecture-courses  with  recitations,  repetitions  and 
examinations.  The  courses  are  so  distributed  over  the  four  years  of 
college  that  the  entire  field  of  Christian  dogma  and  morals  is  ade- 
quately surveyed. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  in  religion,  obligatory  for  all  Catholic 
students,  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  manly  piety  is  encouraged  by 
voluntary  participation  in  various  religious  devotions  and  practices. 
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Holy  Mass  is  celebrated  daily  in  the  Chapel;  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  Devotions  to  the  Sacred  Heart  and  to  our  Blessed 
Lady  and  other  liturgical  functions  are  held  at  frequent  intervals. 
All  Catholic  students  are  expected  to  approach  the  Sacraments  at 
least  once  a  month  and  to  make  the  exercises  of  a  three  day  retreat, 
which  is  held  annually  a  short  while  after  the  opening  of  the 
school  year. 

In  the  admission  of  students  no  discrimination  is  made  on  the 
grounds  of  religious  belief.  Students,  not  of  the  Catholic  faith,  are 
exempted  from  attending  classes  in  religion  and  from  participating 
in  religious  exercises  conducted  by  the  College,  though  they  may 
attend  them  if  they  so  desire. 

STUDENT  COUNSELING 

To  foster  the  religious  development  of  the  students,  one  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Faculty  is  appointed  as  counsellor  or  adviser  of  the 
students  to  whose  interests  he  devotes  all  his  time.  He  is  in  a  special 
sense  the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  students  not  only  in  religious 
matters  but  also  in  their  social  duties  and  in  other  personal  matters 
as  each  one  may  desire. 

One  of  the  questions  of  highest  importance  to  every  college 
graduate  is  the  wise  choice  of  a  profession  or  vocation  according  to 
one's  character,  talents  and  attractions,  both  natural  and  super- 
natural.  No  student  with  a  serious  outlook  on  life  will  fail  to  deter- 
mine well  in  advance  of  his  graduation,  the  career  which  under  God's 
providence  will  best  assure  his  temporal  success  and  his  eternal 
happiness.  In  this  matter  the  assistance  of  the  Student  Counsellor 
will  prove  of  great  value.  His  hours  will  be  arranged  to  afford 
ample  opportunity  of  conferring  with  him. 

ADVISORY   SYSTEM 

In  accordance  with  its  policy  of  keeping  the  relations  of  students 
and  faculty  on  a  personal  basis  the  University  has  organized  an 
extensive  advisory  program.  Once  the  student  has  enrolled  at  the 
University  and  after  consultation  with  the  proper  authorities  has 
decided  upon  his  course,  a  member  of  the  faculty  is  appointed  whose 
duty  it  is  to  direct  the  student  in  his  selection  of  courses,  to  assist  him 
in  overcoming  any  difficulties  he  may  encounter  in  his  academic 
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pursuits,  and  to  counsel  him  on  how  he  may  use  to  best  advantage 
his  opportunities  for  preparing  for  his  future  career. 

In  addition  there  is  an  advisory  committee  appointed  for  each 
department.  The  student  appears  before  this  board  at  regular  inter- 
vals to  report  the  progress  he  is  making,  to  receive  instruction  on 
methods  of  study  and  to  discuss  whatever  steps  must  be  taken  to 
attain  his  ultimate  objectives. 

THE    LIBRARY 

The  University  Library,  which  is  open  from  9:00  A.  M.  to 
10:00  P.  M.,  offers  to  all  students  the  services  of  a  trained  staff  and 
the  advantages  of  an  up-to-date  library.  Besides  its  carefully  selected 
collection  of  books  the  library  receives  151  magazines  and  news- 
papers covering  all  fields  of  interest  to  the  student. 

In  addition  to  the  University  collections  the  student  has  at  his 
disposal  the  facilities  of  the  Scranton  Public  Library  and  of  the  Law 
Library  in  the  Court  House,  both  of  which  are  located  within  three 
blocks  of  the  University.  For  courtesies,  extended  by  these  libraries 
to  the  out-of-town  student  without  cost,  the  University  Librarian 
should  be  consulted. 

Having  available  the  complete  library  resources  of  Scranton  the 
student  has  opportunities  to  pursue  his  studies  in  a  specialized  library 
or  in  a  general  cultural  atmosphere  in  the  University  Library.  The 
Reading  Room,  where  students  will  find  a  quiet  place  in  which  to 
study,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  102  and  is  arranged  and  lighted  for 
maximum  service  and  comfort. 

Bach  year,  under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian,  the  incoming 
Freshmen  are  instructed  in  the  practical  use  of  the  Library.  The 
students  are  familiarized  with  the  card  catalogue,  the  periodical 
indexes,  and  the  essential  reference  sources  in  each  subject  field. 
During  the  year  personal  attention  and  guidance  are  given  to  the 
students  by  the  Librarian  so  that  the  effective  use  of  Library  tools 
becomes  a  normal  part  of  their  education.  Reading  is  encouraged 
by  periodic  exhibits  and  displays,  featuring  the  books,  magazines  and 
pamphlets  available  for  use. 
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veterans  education 

The  policy  of  the  University  is  to  afford  veterans  opportunities 
for  study  in  accordance  with  their  educational  background,  achieve- 
ment and  educational  goals.  Special  guidance  is  provided  to  aid  the 
veteran  in  adopting  his  program  of  study  to  his  vocational  objectives 
and  to  the  completion  of  degree  requirements. 

Credit  for  courses  and  training  completed  while  in  military 
service  will  be  recognized  in  partial  fulfillment  of  degree  require- 
ments. The  amount  of  credit,  which  is  granted,  will  depend  on 
many  factors.  In  general  credit  will  be  extended  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  outlined  in  the  Handbook  of  Armed  Service  Courses, 
published  by  the  American  Council  on  Education.  Credit  will  be 
offered  as  generously  as  is  compatible  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
veteran  and  consistent  with  established  academic  standards. 

The  University  has  published  a  bulletin,  entitled  Education 
Program  for  Veterans;  this  booklet  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar. 

FRESHMAN  WEEK 

At  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year  a  special  program  known 
as  Freshman  Week  is  presented  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  new 
students  to  their  studies  and  college  life.  During  this  period  there 
are  a  series  of  aptitude  and  placement  tests,  lectures  on  study  and 
library  practice,  and  various  conferences,  all  of  which  are  directed  to 
acquainting  the  new  student  with  the  activities  and  spirit  of  the 
school.  In  this  way  the  College  seeks  to  assist  the  student  in  adjust- 
ing himself  properly  to  college  life  and  to  impress  him  v/ith  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  the  College  offers  its  undergraduates. 

OUT-OF-TOWN  STUDENTS 

(Housing) 
Although  the  University  of  Scranton  is  not  a  boarding  school, 
and,  therefore,  provides  no  dormitory  accommodations  on  the 
campus,  a  number  of  private  homes,  furnishing  board  and  lodging 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  are  available  in  the  main  residential  district  a  few 
minutes  walk  from  the  University.  Students  are  permitted  to  room 
only  at  homes  approved  by  the  school  authorities. 
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institute  of  industrial  relations 

On  October  19,  1943,  in  Hazleton,  Pa.,  the  University  of  Scran- 
ton opened  the  first  unit  of  its  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations.  It 
was  called  Hazleton  Labor  College.  Since  then  two  other  divisions 
have  been  added  to  the  Institute  viz.:  the  Shenandoah  Institute  of 
Industrial  Relations  in  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  which  was  inaugurated  on 
March  15,  1945;  and  the  Scranton  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations, 
which  held  its  first  assembly  on  May  2,  1945. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  all  of  the  divisions  of  the  Institute  to  provide 
opportunity  for  both  en\ployees  and  employers  to  acquire  a  sound 
philosophy  in  industrial  relations,  an  acquaintance  with  the  method- 
ology of  Social  Science,  a  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  labor  legis- 
lation and  skill  in  written  and  vocal  expression.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
spreading  a  better  understanding  of  the  underlying  principles  and 
factual  data  of  industrial  relations,  the  groundwork  will  be  laid  for 
enduring  industrial  peace. 

The  instruction  is  conducted  each  year  through  two  semesters 
of  ten  weeks  each.  The  classes  meet  for  two  hours  on  two  evenings 
each  week. 

The  curriculum  for  each  semester  includes  a  course  in  each 
of  four  fields:  Social  Philosophy,  Social  and  Economic  Science, 
Labor  Law  and  Legislation,  and  English.  The  courses  are  so  arranged 
as  to  constitute  an  independent  unit  each  semester  and  are  conducted 
through  a  cycle  of  four  years. 

Lecturers  include  members  of  the  regular  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  specially  engaged  experts  in  specific  fields.  The  regular 
courses  are  supplemented  by  occasional  lectures  by  members  of 
the  Staffs  of  various  Departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  labor  and  employer  organi- 
zations. 

The  student  body  includes  international  and  district  officers  and 
board  members  of  labor  organizations,  officials  and  committee  mem- 
bers and  rank  and  file  members  of  locals;  foremen,  superintendents, 
personnel  directors  and  professional  persons. 


General  Regulations 

Students  obviously  enter  the  University  with  the  sincere  and 
earnest  purpose  of  obtaining  all  the  benefits  of  a  college  education. 
To  enable  them  to  do  so,  to  secure  the  order  necessary  for  the 
effectual  pursuit  of  studies,  to  develop  and  strengthen  character,  and 
to  promote  gentlemanly  deportment  and  polite  manners,  the  Univer- 
sity has  drawn  up  certain  rules  and  regulations  governing  student  life* 
While  the  observance  of  these  regulations  is  largely  a  matter  of 
student  morale,  they  are  enforced  unflinchingly  whenever  necessary. 
Matters  of  discipline  are  supervised  by  the  Dean  of  Men. 

While  the  University  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  students  outside  the  premises,  unbecoming  conduct  either  on  or 
off  the  campus  will  constitute  sufficient  grounds  for  dismissal.  Simi- 
larly insubordination,  continued  inapplication  to  studies  or  irregu- 
larity in  attendance  will  warrant  dismissal  from  the  College.  In 
general  both  within  and  outside  the  College  students  are  expected 
to  manifest  the  respect  for  order,  morality,  personal  honor  and  the 
rights  of  others,  which  is  the  hallmark  of  a  gentleman  and  the  duty 
of  a  good  citizen.  Failure  to  do  so  will  necessitate  withdrawal  from 
the  College.  The  Administration  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  a 
student  at  any  time  without  any  definite  charge,  if  in  its  opinion  he 
fails  to  use  profitably  the  opportunities  offered  him  at  the  University 
or  to  conduct  himself  according  to  its  standards. 

ATTENDANCE 

The  University  considers  regular  attendance  at  all  classes  one  of 
the  most  important  obligations  of  the  student.  Every  student  is 
required  to  attend  all  the  scheduled  exercises  of  his  class.  A  limited 
number  of  absences  for  grave  and  legitimate  reasons  is  permitted. 
However,  if  a  student  is  absent  from  more  than  ten  per  cent,  but 
less  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  his  classes,  he  will  incur  a  conditional 
failure  in  the  subject.  If  he  is  absent  from  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
classes  he  will  incur  an  absolute  failure  in  the  course.  Each  student 
should  keep  an  account  of  his  absences  from  class;  failure  to  do  so 
will  not  excuse  him  from  the  above  penalties.  When  a  student 
has  been  absent  for  a  prolonged  period,  because  of  illness  or  some 
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equally  compelling  reason,  the  application  of  this  rule  may  be 
modified  by  the  Council  on  Studies  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Dean. 

Not  only  must  attendance  at  class  be  regular  but  it  must  also  be 
punctual.  Late-comers  will  not  be  admitted  to  class  and  will  be 
recorded  with  an  absence. 

EXAMINATIONS   AND    GRADES 

Grades  are  ascertained  quarterly  from  the  professors.  Twice 
each  semester  in  each  course  there  is  given  a  mark  made  up  on  the 
basis  of  the  student's  homework,  recitation  in  class,  and  tests.  In 
the  event  that  a  student  is  deficient  in  any  subject  at  the  quarterly 
marking  periods,  notification  of  the  fact  will  be  sent  to  the  parent 
or  guardian. 

At  the  close  of  each  semester  comprehensive  written  examina- 
tions in  each  subject  are  held  covering  all  the  matter  studied  during 
the  semester;  supplementary  oral  examinations  may  also  be  required. 
To  be  eligible  to  take  a  semester  examination,  a  student  must  have 
attained  an  average  of  "D"  in  the  combination  of  the  two  quarterly 
marks  and  must  not  have  exceeded  the  limit  of  absences.  Absence 
from  a  semester  examination  counts  as  a  condition. 

The  semester's  average  is  obtained  by  adding  together  the  marks 
for  the  two  quarters  and  the  mark  for  the  semester  examination,  and 
dividing  by  three.  To  secure  credit  for  a  subject,  not  only  the 
semester  average,  but  also  the  mark  in  the  examination  must  be  at 
least  "D." 

The  system  of  grading  in  use  is  based  on  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F.     These  letters  are  evaluated  according  to  the  following  scale: 

A — 93-100 — Excellent    3  quality  points  for  each  credit  hour 

B — 85-92 — Good  2  quality  points  for  each  credit  hour 

C — 77-84 — ^Fair    1  quality  point  for  each  credit  hour 

D — 70-76 — Passing 0  quality  point  for  each  credit  hour 

E— 60-69— Condition 
F — Below  60 — ^Failure 

DEFICIENCIES 

Any  grade  between  60  and  69  will  constitute  a  condition.  A 
condition  is  also  incurred  by  being  absent  from  ten  per  cent  of 
the  classes  in  any  subject,  or  by  not  passing  a  semester  examination 
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or  by  being  absent  from  the  same.  A  student  whose  quarterly  marks 
in  any  subject  average  between  60-70  per  cent  is  permitted  to  take  a 
condition  examination.  Likewise,  a  student  who  has  been  debarred 
from  the  semester  examination  because  of  absences,  is  permitted  to 
take  a  condition  examination,  if  his  quarterly  marks  average  60  per 
cent. 

A  condition  examination  will  be  given  in  each  subject  after  the 
regular  semester  examinations.  The  highest  mark  to  be  attained  in 
such  an  examination  is  **D."  The  fee  for  any  condition  examination 
is  $5.00.  If  the  student  is  unable  to  pass  the  examination,  he  incurs 
a  failure;  if  he  neglects  to  take  a  condition  examination  at  the  ap' 
pointed  time,  before  another  semester  has  elapsed,  the  condition 
automatically  becomes  a  failure. 

A  student  whose  quarterly  grades  in  any  subject  average  below 
60  incurs  a  failure.  A  student  who  is  absent  from  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  classes  in  a  subject  incurs  a  failure.  Failures  must  be  removed 
by  the  repetition  of  the  subject  in  regular  course.  The  highest  grade 
which  may  be  earned  by  repeating  a  course  is  C.  A  course  may  be 
repeated  but  once. 

A  student  who  has  three  failures  at  the  end  of  a  semester  shall 
be  dismissed. 

incomplete  courses 
If  a  course  has  not  been  completed  because  of  illness  or  some 
other  serious  reason,  approved  by  the  Council  on  Studies,  the  course 
will  be  marked  "I"  (Incomplete). 

QUALITY  OF  WORK 

During  the  four-year  course  a  student  must  earn  the  total  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  quality  points  at  least.  Quality  points  are 
awarded  as  follows:  for  every  grade  of  "A"  three  quality  points  for 
each  semester  hour  are  alloted;  for  every  grade  of  "B"  two  quality 
points  for  each  semester  hour;  and  for  every  grade  of  "C"  one  quality 
point  for  each  semester  hour.  A  grade  average  of  "C"  therefore  is 
required  for  graduation. 

The  Grade  Point  ratio  of  a  student  is  determined  by  dividing 
the  total  number  of  quality  points  earned  by  the  total  number  of 
semester  hours  required  for  graduation.    If  the  ratio  falls  below  1.0, 
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the  student  may  be  warned,  placed  on  probation,  advised  to  with- 
draw, or  dismissed. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  enter  Senior  Year  who  has 
not  removed  all  deficiencies  or  who  has  not  earned  the  necessary 
number  of  quality  points.  Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class  who 
incurs  one  failure  or  two  conditions  shall  cease  immediately  to  be  a 
candidate  for  a  degree  at  the  next  commencement. 

HONOR  STUDENTS 

To  be  eligible  for  honors  a  student  must  carry  the  full  program 
of  his  class.  All  semester  hours  in  which  a  student  receives  a  grade 
are  counted  in  the  determination  of  honors.  In  order  to  be  listed  as 
honor  students  a  grade  of  B  or  more  must  be  earned  in  all  subjects. 

VOLUNTARY  WITHDRAWAL 

A  Student  who  withdraws  voluntarily  from  the  University  is 
entitled  to  honorable  dismissal  if  he  is  in  good  standing  and  all 
financial  indebtedness  settled.  No  refund  of  tuition  will  be  made 
after  two  weeks  of  the  quarter  term.  Tliis  regulation  does  not  apply 
to  students  entering  the  military  service  who  will  be  granted  a 
refund,  determined  in  accordance  with  their  actual  attendance. 


Student  Expenses 


Unless  it  is  explicitly  stated  otherwise,  all  fees  are  for  one 
semester  and  are  payable  in  advance  before  the  first  day  of  class. 
Approval  for  deferred  payments  must  be  secured  from  the  Treasurer 
before  registration:  a  fee  of  $5.00  per  semester  is  charged  for  the 
service.  Deferred  payments  are  made  by  paying  $75.00  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester  and  the  balance  in  payments  due  the  first 
of  two  successive  months. 

The  tuition  fee  of  $150.00  per  semester  allows  the  student  to 
carry  a  maximum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of  credit.  Extra  courses 
must  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $8.00  per  semester  credit.  Students 
who  carry  ten  or  more  credit  hours  must  pay  all  fees  in  full. 

No  deduction  will  be  made  for  absence  or  withdrawal  two  weeks 
after  the  beginning  of  the  semester  except  in  the  case  of  students 
called  for  military  service.  No  student  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
semester  examinations  until  all  bills  for  the  current  semester  have 
been  paid.  No  student  shall  be  permitted  to  receive  any  degree, 
certificate  or  transcript  of  record,  until  his  financial  accounts  with  the 
University  have  been  satisfactorily  settled. 

Tuition   $150.00 

University  fees 25.00 

Laboratory  fee  for  each  science  course 10.00 

Breakage  fee  for  each  science  course  per  year 5.00 

Business  laboratory  fee  5.00 

Engineering  laboratory  fee 1.00 

Matriculation  fee,  payable  once 5.00 

Deferred  payment  fee 5.00 

Late  registration  fee 5.00 

Extra  courses,  per  semester  credit 8.00 

Transcript  of  record 2.00 

Condition  examination  fee,  each  subject 5.00 

Graduation  30.00 

Estimated  cost  of  books  per  year 40.00  to  75.00 
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Requirements  for  Admission 

The  administration  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
University  of  Scranton  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Admissions.  The  executive  details  are  administered  by  the  Regis- 
trar, who  will  gladly  furnish  application  blanks  and  information  to 
prospective  candidates,  parents  and  Secondary  Schools.  It  will  be 
to  the  candidate's  advantage  to  make  formal  application  early  in  the 
final  year  of  his  secondary  school  studies.  At  the  very  latest  applica- 
tion for  admission  should  be  made  at  least  two  months  before  the 
start  of  the  semester. 

In  the  acceptance  of  candidates  final  decision  rests  with  the 
Board  of  Admissions.  Candidates  are  advised  that  in  determining 
the  admission  status  of  an  applicant  the  Board  will  consider  not 
only  the  credits  and  mental  proficiency  of  the  candidate  but  also 
such  factors  as  are  adjudged  pertinent  in  evaluating  the  applicant's 
qualifications  in  terms  of  the  standards  and  traditions  of  the  College. 
The  Board  of  Admissions  will  give  preference  to  those  applicants 
whose  mental  and  personal  qualifications  give  warrant  that  they 
will  use  conscientiously  and  profitably  the  educational  advantages 
offered  by  the  University. 

ADMISSION  BY  CUMULATIVE  RECORD 

The  info'-mation  supplied  by  adequately  maintained  cumulative 
student  records  will  be  carefully  considered  in  connection  with  any 
application  for  admission.  Such  records  are  desired  whenever  they ' 
are  available,  and,  in  the  case  of  specially  recommended  candidates, 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  admissions,  be  accepted  in 
place  of  formal  entrance  examinations. 

To  be  considered  for  this  purpose  such  records  m.ust  (1)  cover 
at  least  the  last  three  years  of  the  candidate's  school  life,  (2)  provide 
information  concerning  the  candidate's  intellectual  capacity,  physical 
and  mental  health,  personal  characteristics,  habits,  attitudes,  interests 
and  talents,  (3)  contain  a  complete  summary  of  the  applicant's 
official  record  of  final  school  grades  and  of  the  results  of  any  examina- 
tions taken  under  the  auspices  of  a  competent  examining  agency, 
(4)    include    the    accurate    record    of    the    results    of    comparable 
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(objective)  measures  of  intellectual  capacity  and  of  achievement  in 
all  important  subjects  studied.  Data  obtained  from  all  tests  should 
be  interpreted,  whenever  possible,  in  authenticated  comparable 
terms,  such  as  well  established  public  school  percentiles  or  official 
independent  school  percentiles. 

The  Board  of  Admissions  will  be  glad  to  examine  cumulative 
records  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  of  the  secondary  school  course 
of  any  candidate  who  wishes  an  early  decision  regarding  the  prob- 
ability of  his  admission  to  the  college  after  the  completion  of  his 
preparatory  work. 

SCHOLASTIC   credentials 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  regular  freshman  class  must 
present:  first,  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  senior  high  school 
accredited  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Pennsylvania 
or  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States;  and,  secondly,  a  detailed  record  of  their  high  school 
work.  This  record  must  represent  either  sixteen  units  distributed 
over  four  full  years,  if  the  applicant  comes  from  a  four-year  high 
school,  or  twelve  units,  if  he  comes  from  a  senior  high  school.  Each 
unit  represents  the  study  of  a  high  school  subject  for  the  duration  of  a 
school  year  of  at  least  thirty-six  weeks,  on  a  basis  of  four  to  five 
recitation  periods  a  week.  These  units  must  cover  the  prescribed 
subjects,  which  are  listed  below  as  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  various  curricula. 

The  candidate's  record  must  also  be  accompanied  by  a  recom- 
mendation from  his  Principal  that  the  candidate  is  qualified  for 
higher  studies.  Candidates  who  have  been  graduated  in  the  first 
three  quintiles  of  their  class  are  required  to  take  the  standard  place- 
ment tests  during  Freshman  Week.  Candidates  who  were  graduated 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  quintile  must  take  entrance  tests;  and  the 
admission  of  such  students  will  be  determined  by  their  achievement 
in  these  examinations. 

advanced  standing 
The  institution  honors  credits  toward  advanced  standing  from 
other  colleges,  provided  a  grade  of  "C"  or  its  equivalent  is  presented. 
No  one,  however,  will  be  admitted  to  a  standing  higher  than  that 
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represented  by  a  completion  of  the  junior  year.  Students  entering 
from  other  institutions  shall  be  required  to  make  up  the  prescribed 
subjects  of  study  in  the  course  which  they  choose  to  pursue. 

The  candidate  must  present  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and 
a  certificate  signed  by  the  proper  college  authority,  showing  the  sub- 
jects studied,  the  number  of  semester  hours  given  to  each  subject,  and 
the  grade  attained.  In  case  the  character  of  a  student's  work  in  any 
subject  is  such  as  to  create  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  that  which 
preceded,  the  University  explicitly  reserves  the  right  to  revoke  any 
credit  assigned  on  credentials  and  to  exact  examination  in  the  same 
subject. 

UNIT  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

To  enroll  in  any  one  of  the  several  courses  offered  in  the  curricu- 
lum a  total  of  sixteen  high  school  units  must  be  presented.  The 
term,  "unit,"  is  understood  to  represent  a  course  of  from  four  to 
five  hours  weekly  throughout  an  academic  year  of  secondary  school. 
Candidates  for  admission  may  submit  entrance  units  in  the  following 
subjects: 

American   History _ 1      Italian  „ _ 2 

Anci-ent  History _ _  1       Spanish    2 

Mediaeval  History _ 1       Algebra    _ _ 2 

Modern  History _ _.  1      Commercial  Mathematics „. 

Civics  _ 1      Plane  Geometry „ 

Economics  „ 1      Solid  Geometry 

Problems  of  Democracy 1      Trigonometry   

Social    Science _ _  I       Mechanical    Drawing 

English  _  4      Business    Subjects 

Greek  3      General    Science 

Latin  _ 4      Biology  

French   _ _ _  2      Chemistry   _ 

German  _ 2      Physics  _ 


COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

Of  the  total  of  sixteen  units,  required  for  admission,  a  specified 
number  must  be  offered  in  prescribed  subjects,  which  vary  from 
course  to  course.  The  following  tables  summarise  the  required  and 
elective  units  to  be  offered  by  candidates  for  the  various  degrees: 
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Bachelor  of  Arts 

Algebra _ _ 1 

English   _ _ 4 

History  _ 1 

Latin _ 2  to  4 

*Modern   Language _ _ _ _ — 2 

Plane  Geometry _ 1 

Science  _ „ _ — - — —  1 

Other  Subjects „ _ _ _ 2  to  4 

16 

Bachelor  of  Science 
(Pre'Medical:  PrC'Dentcd:  Science  Major) 

Algebra  _ - - - 1 

English  _ _ - - 4 

History   ~ ~ - 1 

'Modern   Language _ - 2 

Plane  Geometry 1 

Science  —  1 

Other  Subjects _ — ~ - 6 

16 

Bachelor  of  Science 
(Education:  History:  Social  Science) 

Algebra  - ~ - — - - -  1 

English   _ — — - — 4 

History   - - 1 

'Modern   Language — _ - ~ 2 

Plane  Geometry _ -  1 

Science  _ _ - - 1 

Other  Subjects - - - -  6 

16 

Bachelor  of  Science 
(Major:  Business  Administration) 

Mathematics   _ - - - —• -  2 

English  _ ~ — - ~ 4 

History   - — - 1 

'Modern   Language - - 2 

Science  „ _ — - —  1 

Other  Subjects  ~ 6 

16 
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PrE'Engineering 

Algebra  _ _ „ _ 2 

English  _ _ 4 

History  _ 1 

Plane  Geometry „ _ _ 1 

Science  _ _ _ 1 

Other  Subjects _ _ _  7 

16 
•  Candidates  without  secondary  school  credit  in  a  modern  foreign  language 
must  register  in  one  of  the  elementary  courses  and  continue  their  study  of  the 
language  during  Sophomore  Year.  At  the  end  of  Sophomore  Year  a  comprehensive 
examination  will  be  given.  Those  who  fail  to  satisfy  the  reading  requirements 
must  continue  their  study  of  the  language  for  another  year. 

Students  with  two  years  of  high  school  preparation  in  the  same  modern 
language  either  may  continue  it  or  begin  the  study  of  another.  No  student,  how- 
ever, may  take  the  elementary  course  in  any  language  in  which  he  has  had  two 
years  of  secondary  school  preparation. 

German  is  the  prescribed  language  for  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree  in  Chemistry  and  Physics. 


College  Degrees 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Scranton 
awards  two  academic  degrees,  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Science.  The  various  courses  of  study  are  arranged  in  two  main 
groups,  each  one  leading  to  one  of  these  degrees.  Within  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  group  two  sets  of  courses  are  to  be  found,  one 
leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  honors,  the  other  to  an 
unqualified  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Within  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
group  various  subdivisions  are  found  depending  on  whether  the 
student  is  majoring  in  Accounting,  Biology,  Business  Administration, 
Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Education,  History  or  Social 
Sciences. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  HONORS  DEGREE 

The  course  of  studies  terminating  in  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
with  honors  is  reserved  to  students,  who  in  the  judgment  of  the 
College  authorities  are  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  talent  and 
are  capable  of  the  intensive  work  which  the  course  requires. 

All  students  in  this  course  are  required  to  take  the  courses  in 
Latin  and  Greek  literature.  A  minimum  of  two  years  of  college 
Greek  will  be  required  of  students,  who  have  made  preliminary 
studies  in  this  language  during  two  or  three  years  of  high  school. 
For  those  entering  without  these  preliminary  studies  in  Greek  there 
will  be  an  intensive  course  of  three  years'  duration. 

To  be  qualified  for  this  degree  a  student  must  earn  an  average 
of  eighty  or  higher  in  his  major  courses  and  an  average  of  seventy-five 
in  his  minor  courses.  Each  student  will  be  expected  to  do  original 
and  intensive  work  in  the  field  they  elect  for  special  study  in  their 
Junior  and  Senior  years.  Grades  are  determined  on  the  basis  of 
class  recitations,  class  tests,  quarterly  examinations  and  semester 
comprehensive  examinations.  The  scholastic  success  of  the  student 
is  noted  in  his  degree  by  the  distinction  of  honors,  honors  cum  laude, 
honors  magna  cum  laude  and  honors  summa  cum.  laude.  Students 
who  fail  to  attain  these  grades  may  be  recommended  for  a  degree 
withoiit  honors. 

The  University  of  Scranton  considers  that  this  course  embodies 
the  best  in   the  Jesuit  system   of  studies.     Representative  of   the 
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classical  principles  of  the  Ratio  Studiorum  and  well  adapted  to  bring 
to  full  maturity  the  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  powers  of  the 
student,  this  course  through  an  intensive  study  of  the  humanities 
aims  to  inculcate  habits  of  mental  industry  and  to  develop  initia- 
tive and  individuality  of  thought  and  expression  to  a  point  where  the 
student  gives  abundant  promise  of  leadership  in  his  future  career. 

BACHELOR    OF    ARTS    DEGREE 

The  requirements  for  this  degree  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
A.  B.  Honors  degree  with  the  exception  that  the  courses  in  Greek 
literature  may  be  dropped.  This  course  is  built  upon  the  same  unity 
of  literature  and  philosophy  and  joins  breadth  of  culture  with  ade- 
quate specialization.  The  grade  required  in  all  courses  is  D  and  a 
total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  quality  points  must  be  earned 
by  the  student. 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES  IN  ARTS  CURRICULUM 

To  prepare  students  for  entry  into  professional  schools  after 
graduation  special  programs  of  studies  are  offered  in  the  Arts  curricu- 
lum to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  institutions.  Through  these 
programs  students  are  able  to  satisfy  amply  all  the  requirements  for 
admittance  with  full  standing  into  Medical,  Dental  or  Law  schools. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  having  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
these  professional  schools  students  devote  whatever  time  remains  for 
elective  studies  to  the  more  cultural  studies  of  the  arts  courses. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE 

The  courses  which  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
fall  into  three  general  groups.  The  pure  science  courses  are  designed 
for  students  who  wish  to  major  in  the  fields  of  biology,  chemistry, 
physics  or  mathematics  or  who  wish  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for 
entrance  into  medical  or  dental  school.  The  second  group  of  courses 
enables  the  student,  lacking  the  pre-requisites  for  the  Arts  course, 
to  major  in  the  fields  of  education,  history  or  the  social  sciences. 

The  third  group  of  courses  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Business  Administration  with  a  major  in  accounting, 
finance,  marketing,  management  or  general  business.  In  all  these 
courses  certain  general  cultural  subjects  such  as  English  and  Phil- 
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osop'hy  are  prescribed.  These  fields  of  study  afford  a  student,  who 
has  not  completed  the  prerequisites  for  the  A.  B.  course  in  high 
school,  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a  course  of  studies  which  will  fit 
him  for  graduate  work  in  law,  education,  business  and  government. 

DEGREE    REQUIREMENTS 

To  receive  the  College  degree  a  student  is  required  to  complete 
successfully  all  prescribed  -courses  as  well  as  an  amount  of  work 
equivalent  to  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  credits.  A  credit  or 
semester  hour  represents  one  hour  a  week  for  one  semester  except 
when  a  class  period  is  conducted  in  the  style  of  a  conference  or 
seminar,  in  which  case  fewer  credits  are  granted..  Two  hours  of 
laboratory  work  are  counted  as  the  equivalent  of  one  lecture  period. 

PRESCRIBED    COURSES 

Certain  courses  are  prescribed  for  all  the  curricula  leading  to 
the  bachelor's  degree.  These  include  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
courses  in  English,  Modern  Language  and  Mathematics  and  the 
sequence  of  philosophy  courses  comprising  Logic,  Epistemology,  Cos- 
mology, Metaphysics,  Ethics,  Psychology  and  Natural  Theology. 
Moreover  in  all  the  curricula  at  least  one  year  of  History  and  one 
year  of  either  Chemistry,  Biology,  or  Physics  is  required.  In  addition 
in  each  of  the  various  curricula  certain  courses  are  prescribed  as 
necessary  for  the  minimum  requirement  for  the  particular  degree 
awarded  upon  successful  completion  of  the  curriculum.  These  pre- 
scribed courses  are  outlined  in  detail  in  the  summaries  contained  in 
the  following  pages.  Catholic  students  are  also  required  to  pursue 
a  prescribed  course  in  religion  in  each  of  the  four  years. 

FIELD  OF  CONCENTRATION 

Before  the  close  of  his  sophomore  year  each  student  with  the 
assistance  of  his  faculty  advisor  and  the  approval  of  the  Dean  must 
determine  his  major  elective  or  field  of  concentration  for  the  ensuing 
two  years.  The  field  of  concentration  for  students  who  wish  to  major 
in  science  or  to  prepare  for  medical  school  is  normally  determined 
by  the  course  they  choose  upon  entering  Freshman  year. 

In  determining  the  major  elective  the  decisive  factor  is  not  the 
student's  desires,  but  his  prospective  vocation  in  life.  Consequently 
what  is  elective  with  the  student  is  not  so  much  his  studies,  especially 
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in  details,  but  rather  the  career  which  he  wishes  to  follow.  In  all 
cases  it  is  clearly  understood  that,  no  matter  what  a  student's  major 
may  be,  he  is  still  obliged  to  follow  the  prescribed  courses  of 
philosophy  and  science  in  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

A  major  study  comprises:  (1)  twenty-one  semester  hours  in 
the  same  subject  together  with  twelve  semester  hours  in  subjects  so 
closely  related  as  to  form  a  well  united  field  of  study;  (2)  assigned 
reading  or  investigation  in  the  designated  subject;  (3)  during  the 
senior  year  candidates  will  be  obliged  to  write  a  thesis  of  3,500  words 
on  some  portion  of  their  major  approved  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  (4)  to  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  this  field. 
The  departments  of  study  in  which  the  field  of  concentration 
is  to  be  chosen  are: 

Accounting  History 

Business  Administration  Pre-Legal  Studies 

Biology  Mathematics 

Chemistry  Philosophy 

Classical  Languages  Physics 

Education  Romance  Languages 

English  Social  Studies 

German 
After  the  prescribed  courses  for  Junior  and  Senior  have  been 
provided  for  and  the  field  of  concentration  has  been  chosen,  the 
remaining  hours  may  be  made  up  from  other  subjects  at  the  discretion 
of  the  faculty  advisor  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean.  The  elective 
subjects  will  be  so  ordered  that  at  the  time  of  graduation  the  student 
will  be  well  equipped  to  continue  with  graduate  studies  in  his  chosen 
field.  The  recommendation  grade  for  graduate  work  is  C  in  the 
cumulative  college  record. 

HONORS 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Bachelor  of  Science  shall 
be  conferred  with  distinction  under  the  following  rules.  Students 
who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  one  hundred  hours  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Scranton  are  eligible  for  general  honors.  Tliose  who  earn 
an  average  of  at  least  two  and  one-half  quality  points  a  semester  hour 
are  recommended  for  a  degree  magna  cum  laude.  Those  who 
earn  an  average  of  three  quality  points  a  semester  hour  are  recom- 
mended for  a  degree  of  summa  cum  laude. 
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MAJOR  ELECTIVE  GROUPS 


Group  I:    Accounting 

Cost  Accounting 
Auditing 
Taxation 
C.P.A.  Problems 
Banking 

Corporation  Finance 
Statistics 
Business  Policy 
Business  English 

Group  II:     Biology 

Comparative  Anatomy 

Embryology 

Histology 

Genetics 

Bacteriology 

Physiology 

Microtechnique 

Group  III:     Business 
Administration 

Finance 

Banking 

Corporation  Finance 

Statistics 

Investments 

Insurance 

The  Money  Markets 

Investment  Banking 

Public  Finance 

Credits  and  Collections 
Marketing 

Marketing 

Advertising 

Retailing 

Salesmanship 

Transportation 

Credits  and  Collections 

Retail  Store  Management 


Management 

Business  Management 

Production  Management 

Factory  Management 

Labor  Management 

Real  Estate  Management 

Retail  Store  Management 

Transportation 

Labor  Problems 
General  Business 

Banking 

Corporation  Finance 

Marketing 

Statistics 

Business  Management 

Economic  Geography 

Economic  History 

Current  Economic  Problems 

Business  English 

Business  Policy 

Group  IV:     Chemistry 

Quantitative  Analysis 
Organic  Chemistry 
Physical  Chemistry 
Physiological   Chemistry 
Qualitative  Organic  Analysis 
Advanced  Bio-Chemistry 
Advanced  Analytical  Methods 


Classics 


Group  V: 
Latin 
Cicero 
Lucretius 
St.  Augustine 

Greek 
Greek  Tragedy 
Plato 
Aristotle 
New  Testament 
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MAJOR  ELECTIVE  GROUPS 


Group  VI:     English 

American  Literature 

Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethans 

Eighteenth  Century  Literature 

Romantic  Literature 

History  of  the  English  Novel 

Modern   Literature 

Creative  Writing 

Group  VII:     History 

Ancient  History 
Modern  European  History 
American  Diplomatic  History 
American  Constitutional  History 
Latin-American  History 

Group  VIII:     Social  Science 

Social  Problems  and  Agencies 

The  Family 

Urban  and  Rural  Sociology 

Criminology 

Labor  Problems 

American  Government 

Political  Science 

Social  Origins 

History  of  Social  Thought 

Group  IX:    Mathematics 

Differential  Calculus 

Integral  Calculus 

Advanced  Algebra 

Advanced  Calculus 

Differential  Equations 

Vector  Analysis 

Advanced  Mathematical  Analysis 

Statistical  Analysis 


Group  X:    Physics 

Light  and  Optics 

Heat  and  TTiermodynamics 

Mechanics 

Electricity  and  Magnetism 

Radio  Tubes  and  Circuits 

Sound 

Modern  Physics 

Group  XI:    Modern  Languages 

French 

French  Novel 

French  Drama 

French  Oratory 
German 

Advanced  Literature  and  Composi- 
tion 

Scientific  German 

History  of  German  Literature 
Spanish 

Advanced  Studies  in  Literature  and 
Composition 

Commercial  Spanish 

Modern  Spanish 

Group  XII:     Philosophy 

History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 
History  of  Medieval  Philosophy 
History  of  Modem  Thought 
History  of  Ethics 

Group  XIII:     Education 

Introduction  to  Education 
History  of  Education 
Educational  Psychology 
Philosophy  of  Education 
General  Methods 
Observation  and  Practice 
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COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  DEGREES 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  HONORS 


Freshman  I 

Credits 

English   1,  3 4 

Greek*  3 _ _ 4 

Latin     1 _ 4 

Mathematics  5 _ 4 

Modern  Language  3 

Religion   1 1 


20 


Freshman  II 

English  2,  4 

Greek  4 _ 

Latin    2 _ 

Mathematics  6 

Modern  Language 

Religion  2 


Credits 
2D 


Sophomore  I 

Credits 

English  21 4 

Greek  21 3 

History  1 3 

Modern  Language 3 

Religion  21 1 

Social  Science   21 3 


20 


Sophomore  II 

Credits 

English  22 3 

Greek  22...._ 3 

History  2 3 

Latin  22 „ _ „ 3 

Modern  Language 3 

Philosophy  22,  23. _  5 

Religion  22 _ 1 


Junior  I 


Biology  1 „, 

Philosophy  53,  54...^ 

Religion  51 

Electives    


Credits 

4 

5 

„ 1 

_...  9 

19 


Junior  II 

Biology    2 

Philosophy  5  6 

Psychology  5 1 _ 

Religion   52 

Electives    _ 


21 

Credits 

4 

4 

4 

ZIZ  6 

19 


Senior  I 

Philosophy    57 

Psychology    52 

Religion  61 

Chem.  1  or  Physics  1. 

Electives    


Credits 

4 

4 

ZZZ  4 

6 

19 


Senior  II 

Chem.  2  or  Physics  2 

Religion   62 

Electives    

Thesis 


Credits 


14 


•  A  course  in  Greek  Literature  in  Junior  Year  is  required  of  students  in  the  Honors  course, 
who  offer  no  Greek  for  admission. 

•*  Elective  courses,  such  as  Education,  Enghsh,  History,  Foreign  Languages,  Mathematics, 
Natural  and  Social  Sciences  may  be  chosen  in  Junior  and  Senior  Yeats. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  HONORS 
Pre-Medical 


Freshman  I 

Credits 

Biology     1 4 

English  1,  3 4 

Greek*  3 _ 4 

Latin    1 - -  4 

Mathematics  5 _ - — 4 

Modern  Language _ _ -  3 

Religion   1 - -  1 

24 


Freshman  II 


Biology    2 

English  2,  4 _.. . 

Greek  4 _ 

Latin    2 

Mathematics  6 

Modern  Language- 
Religion  2 


Credits 

4 

4 

4 

._ 4 

4 

3 

1 

24 


Sophomore  I 


Chemistry   1 

English  21 

Greek  21 

Latin  21 

Modern  Language- 
Religion  21 

Social  Science  21..._ 


Credits 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

22 


Sophomore  II 


Chemistry   2 

English  22 

Greek  22 

Latin  22 

Modern  Language. 
Philosophy  22,  23-, 
Religion  22 _ 


Credits 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
1 


23 


Junior  I 

Credits 

Biology  21 - 4 

Chemistry   51 _ - 5 

History  1 _ 3 

Philosophy  53,  54 5 

Religion  51 - 1 

18 


Junior  II 

Credits 

Biology    22 _ 4 

Chemistry   52 _ 5 

History  2 3 

Philosophy    56 _ _  4 

Psychology  51 _ _ _ 4 

Religion  52 1 

21 


Senior  I 

Credits 

Biology    52 - -  4 

Chemistry  53  -_ -  4 


Philosophy    57.— 

Physics   1 

Psychology    52... 
Religion  61 _.. 


4 

,_..  4 
..._  4 
.._  1 

21 


Senior  II 

Credits 

Biology    54 _ - - — -  4 

Chemistry  54  4 

Religion   62 1 

Thesis 


13 


•  Pre-Medical  students  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the  honors  couise  may  drop  Greek. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Pre-Legol 


Freshman  I 

Credits 

English   1,  3 _ 4 

History  1 3 

Latin     1 _ 4 

Mathematics  5 _ „ 4 

Modern  Language 3 

Religion    1 _ 1 


19 


Freshman  II 

English  2,  4 

History     2 _ 

Latin    2 

Mathematics  6 

Modern  Language 

Religion  2 _ _... 


Credits 

-  4 

3 

_ -  4 

4 

3 

1 


19 


Sophomore  I 

Credits 

English  21 4 

History    3 _ 3 

Latin  21 _ 3 

Modern  Language _ _  3 

Religion   21 _ _ 1 

Social   Science   21 _  3 


17 


Sophomore  II 

Credits 

English  22 „ 3 

History    4 _...  3 

Latin  22 _ 3 

Modern  Language 3 

Philosophy  22,  23 5 

Religion  22 _ _ 1 


18 


Junior  I 

Credits 

Biology  1 _ „ 4 

Philosophy  53,  54 -....  5 

Religion  51 1 

Business  5  3 

Social  Science  6 


19 


Junior  II 

Biology     2 _ „ 

Philosophy  56 

Psychology    51 _.. 

Religion   52 

Business  6 

Social  Science 


Credits 

4 

- 4 

4 

1 

3 

__  3 


19 


Senior  I 

Credits 

Philosophy    57 4 

Psychology    52 4 

Chem.  1  or  Physics  1 4 

Religion   61 1 

Social   Science   Electives 6 


19 


Senior  II 

Chem.  1  or  Physics  1 

Religion   62 „ 

Social   Science   Electives., 
Thesis 


Credits 

4 

1 

9 


14 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Major  in  Biology — Pre-Medical  Sciences 


Freshman  I 

Biology  1 

Chemistry    1 

English   1,  3 

Mathematics  5 

Modern  Language 

Religion   1 


Freshman  II 

Credits  Credits 

4      Biology     2. 4 

_  5      Chemistry   2 _ 5 

„  4      English  2,  4 „ _ _  4 

4      Mathematics   6 „  4 

3      Modern  Language 3 

1      Religion   2 1 

21  21 


Sophomore  I 


Biology    21 

Chemistry   21 

English  21 

History  1 

Modern  Language 

Religion  21 


Cred 


Sophomore  II 

its  Credits 

.  4      Biology'  22 _ 4 

.  4      English    22 „..._ „ _  3 

.  4      History     2 _ _ 3 

.  3      Modern  Language _  3 

.  3      Philosophy  22,  23 _....  5 

.  1      Religion   22 _ __ _  1 

19  19 


Junior  I 


Biology  52 

Chemistry  51 _ 

Philosophy  53,  54... 

Physics     1 _ 

Religion  51 


Credits 

4 

5 

5 

4 

1 

19 


Junior  II 

Biology  54 

Chemistry   52 

Philosophy    56 , 

Physics  2 _ „.. 

Psychology    51 „ 

Religion  52 


Credits 

, 4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

1 

22 


Senior  I 


Biology  55 

Chemistry  53 _.. 

Philosophy    57 - 

Psychology    52 

Religion    61    

Social   Science  21... 


Credits 
4 

Senior  II 
Biology  56 _ 

Credits 
4 

~  Z     4 

Chemistry   54 

Religion   62 

Electives    

4 

""Z"!  6 

1 

3 

Thesis 

20 


15 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
IN  Business  Administration 

}Aajoring  in  Accounting 


Freshman  I 

Credits 

Business   1    4 

Business  3   3 

Business   5    3 

Modern  Language  3 

English  1,  3  4 

Religion  1  1 


18 


Freshman  II 

Credits 

Business  2  4 

Business  4  3 

Business  6 3 

Modern  Language  3 

English  2,  4  4 

Religion  2  1 


18 


Sophomore  I 

Credits 

Business  21  4 

Business  25  3 

Social  Science  23  3 

English  21   3 

Philosophy   22   2 

Religion  21  1 

Modern  Language  3 


19 


Sophomore  II 

Credits 

Business  22  4 

Business  26  3 

Social  Science  24  3 

English   22   3 

Philosophy   23   3 

Religion  22  1 

Modern  Language  3 


20 


Junior  I 

Credits 

Business  51  4 

Business  57  3 

Business  59  3 

Philosophy  53,  54  5 

History  1  3 

Religion  51  1 


19 


Junior  II 

Credits 

Business  52  4 

Business  58  3 

Business  60 3 

Philosophy   56  4 

History  2  3 

Religion  52  1 


18 


Senior  I 

Credits 

Business  53  4 

Business  55  2 

Business  61  4 

Psychology  51  4 

Philosophy   57   4 

Religion  61  1 


Senior  II 

Credits 

Business  54  4 

Business  56  2 

Psychology   52  4 

Religion  62  1 

Electives    8 

Thesis 


19 


19 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
IN  Business  Administration 

Majoring  in  General  Business 


Freshman  I 

Credits 

Business  1  4 

Business  3  3 

Business  5  3 

Modern  Language  3 

English  1,  3  4 

Religion  1  1 


18 


Freshman  II 

Credits 

Business  2  4 

Business  4  3 

Business  6 3 

Modern  Language  3 

English  2,  4  4 

Religion  2  1 


18 


Sophomore  I 

Credits 

Business  21  4 

Business  25  3 

Social  Science  23  3 

English  21  3 

Philosophy  22  2 

Modern  Language  3 

Religion  21  1 


19 


Sophomore  II 

Credits 

Business  22  4 

Business  26 3 

Social  Science  24  3 

English   22   3 

Philosophy   23   3 

Modem    Language    3 

Religion  22  1 


20 


Junior  I 

Credits 

Business  57  3 

Business  59  3 

Business  68  4 

Philosophy  53,  54  5 

History  1  3 

Religion  51  1 


19 


Junior  II 

Credits 

Business  58  3 

Business  60 3 

Business  66  4 

Philosophy   56  4 

History  2  3 

Religion  52  1 


18 


Senior  I 

Credits 

Business  61  4 

Psychology  51  4 

Philosophy  57   4 

Religion  61  1 

Electives    6 


Senior  II 

Credits 

Psychology  52   4 

Religion  62  1 

Electives    14 

TTiesis 


19 


19 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Chemistry  Major 


Freshman  I 

Credits 

Biology     1 4 

Chemistry   1 _ _ _ 5 

English   1,  3 4 

German  3 

Mathematics  5 4 

Religion   1 1 


21 


Freshman  II 

Credits 

Chemistry   2 _ 5 

English  2,  4 _ _ 4 

German  _ _ 3 

Mathematics  6 4 

Religion  2 1 


21 


Sophomore  I 

Credits 

Chemistry   21 _ 4 

English  21 _ _  4 

German   _ 3 

Mathematics  21...„ 3 

Physics   1 _ 4 

Religion   21 _ 1 

19 


Sophomore  II 

Credits 

English  22 3 

German  _ _  3 

Engineering    29. 2 

Mathematics  22 _ _ 3 

Philosophy  22,  23 _..._ 5 

Physics  2 _ ~ 4 

Religion  22 _ _ 1 


21 


Junior  I 

Credits 

Chemistry  51 _ „ 5 

Chemistry   55 4 

History  l._ _  3 

Physics     22 3 

Philosophy  53,  54 ~ ~ 5 

Religion   51 „ _ 1 


21 


Junior  II 

Credits 

Chemistry  52 „ _ 5 

Chemistry  56 _ 4 

Philosophy    56 _ _ 4 

History  2 „ ~ 3 

Psychology    51 _ _ _ —  4 

Religion  52 _ 1 


21 


Senior  I 

Credits 

Chemistry   61 _ 4 

Physics  63 _ 3 

Philosophy    57 4 

Psychology    52 4 

Religion   61 1 

Chemistry  Electives  -  6 

22 


Senior  II 


Physics  64 

Religion   62 

Chemistry  Electives 
Thesis 


Credits 

._ _  3 

1 

9 


13 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Major  in  Physics 


Freshman  I 

Chemistry    1 

English   1,  3 

German  

Mathematics  5 

Physics   1 

Religion   1 


Credits 

. 5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

1 

21 


Freshman  II 

Chemistry  2 

English  2,  4 _. 

German  _ _ 

Mathematics  6 

Physics  2 _ 

Religion  2 


Credits 

5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

1 

21 


Sophomore  I 

Credits 

Chemistry  21 4 

English    21 4 

German  3 

Mathematics  21 3 

Physics  21 4 

Religion  21 1 


19 


Sophomore  II 

Credits 

English  22 3 

German  _ 3 

Mathematics  22 _ _  3 

Philosophy  22,  23 5 

Physics  22 3 

Religion   22 _ _  1 


18 


Junior  I 

History     1 

Mathematics     52 

Philosophy  53,  54 

Physics     51 , 

Physics    53 

Religion  51 


Junior  II 
Credits  Credits 

_ 3      History  2 3 

3      Mathematics  53 3 

5      Philosophy    56 4 

3      Physics  52 3 

4      Physics  54  4 

1      Psychology  51_ _ 4 

—      Religion   52 1 

19  — 

22 


Senior  I 

Physics     61 

Physics  65  

Psychology   52   

Religion  61 

Electives    


Credits 

Z"~  3 
4 

"Z.Z  6 


Senior  II 


Physics  62 , 

Religion   62 

Electives    

Thesis 


18 


Credits 

4 

1 

9 


14 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
In  Education 


Freshman  I 


Biology    3 „ 

English  1,  3 

History     1 

Mathematics  5 

Modern  Language.... 
Religion   1 


Freshman  II 

Credits  Credits 

3      Biology    4 3 

4      English  2,  4 _  4 

3      History  2 _ 3 

4      Mathematics  6. 4 

3      Modern  Language 3 

1      Religion  2 1 

18  18 


Sophomore  I 

Education    5 1 _ 

English  21 

History  3 _ _ 

Modern  Language 

Religion   2 1 _ 

Social  Science   21 „ 


Credits 

3 

4 

3 

._ 3 

1 

_  3 


17 


Sophomore  II 

Credits 

English  22 3 

History  4 3 

Modern  Language 3 

Philosophy  22,  23 5 

Religion   22 1 

Social  Science  22..._ _  3 


18 


Junior  I 

Credits 

Education    52 3 

English    _ _ —  3 

Philosophy  53,  54 5 

Religion   51 _ _ 1 

Electives    „ 6 


18 


Junior  II 

Credits 

Education    53 3 

Philosophy    56 _ _  4 

Psychology    51 _  4 

Religion   52 _ 1 

Electives    _ _ 6 


18 


Senior  I 

Education    54 

Philosophy    57 

Psychology    52 

Religion   61 _ 

Electives    


Credits 

3 

4 

"ZZ  6 

18 


Senior  II 

Education    57 

Religion   62 

Electives    _ 

Thesis 


Credits 

6 

1 

6 


13 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


In  History  and  Social  Studies 


Freshman  I 

Credits 

Biology  3 _ _ 3 

English  1,  3 4 

History     1 _ 3 

Mathematics  5 _ 4 

Modern  Language 3 

Religion    1 _  1 

18 


Freshman  II 

Credits 

Biology    4 _ 3 

English  2,  4 4 

History     2 _ 3 

Mathematics  6 _  4 

Modern  Language 3 

Religion  2 1 


18 


Sophomore  I 

English  21 

History     3 _ 

Modern  Language 

Religion   21 

Social   Science   21 

Social  Science  23  


Credits 

4 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 


17 


Sophomore  II 

Credits 

English  22 3 

History     4 3 

Modern  Language 3 

Philosophy  22,  23 _ _..._  5 

Religion  22 .\ 1 

Social   Science   22 _ _  3 

Social  Science  24  3 


21 


Junior  I 

Credits 

English    3 

Philosophy  53,  54 - _.  5 

Religion  51 _ 1 

Electives    9 


18 


Junior  II 


Philosophy    56 

Psvchology    51 

Religion  52 

Electives    


Credits 

4 

4 

'~~  9 


18 


Senior  I 


Philosophy    57.. 

Credits 

Psychology    52.. 
Religion   61 

_  4 

Religion   62... 
Electives    

Electives    

6 

Thesis 

Senior  II 


Credits 

ZZZu 


15 


13 
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PRE-DENTAL  COURSE 


Freshman  I 

Credits 

Biology     1 4 

Chemistry    1 5 

English   1,  3 _ „  4 

Mathematics  5 _. 4 

Modern  Language _ 3 

Religion    1 _ 1 


21 


Sophomore  I 

Credits 

Biology  21 _ _ 4 

Chemistry  51 „ _  5 

English  21 _ 4 

Modern  Language _  3 

Physics   1 „ 4 

Religion   21 _ 1 


Freshman  II 

Credits 

Biology    2 4 

Chemistry   2 _  5 

English  2,  4  4 

Mathematics  6 „ „ 4 

Modern  Language _ 3 

Religion   1 _ _  1 


21 


Sophomore  II 

Credits 

Biology    22 _ _ 4 

Chemistry   52 5 

English  22 _ 3 

Modern  Language 3 

Physics     2. _ _ 4 

Religion  22 1 


21 


20 


PRE-ENGINEERING  COURSE 


Freshman  I 

Credits 

Engineering    il _ „.  4 

Chemistry   1 „ 5 

English   1,  3 4 

Engineering  3 _ _ 2 

Physics   l..._ 4 

Religion   1 _ 1 


20 


Sophomore  I 

Credits 

Chemistry   21 _ 4 

Engineering  21 3 

Engineering    23 3 

Engineering    25 2 

English    21 4 

History  1 _ 3 

Mathematics     21 _ 3 

Religion  21 1 

23 


Freshman  II 

Credits 

Chemistry  2 5 

Engineering    2 4 

Engineering    4 _ 2 

English  2,  4 _ _ 4 

Physics     2 _ 4 

Religion  2 1 


Sophomore  II 

Engineering    22 , 

Engineering    24— 

Engineering    26 _ 

Engineering    29 

Engineering    28 

English  22 

History     2 

Mathematics  22 

Religion  22 


20 


Credits 

ZZ'ZZ  2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

23 


Courses  of  Instruction 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 

Mr.  Gallagher,  Chairman 
1  &  2.  Art  and  Lettering  8  credits 

Principles   of   drawing   and    composition,    freehand    drawing,    perspective,    media, 

instrument  drawing,  posters  and  show  cards,  reproduction. 

Two  semesters  Evening 

3  &  4.  Mechanical  Drawing  6  credits 

Use  of  drawing  instruments,  lettering,  orthographic  projection,  perspective  drawing, 
dimensioning,    sectional    representation,    preparation    of    drawings    and    tracings; 
general  and  detail  drawings  of  machine  parts. 
Two  semesters  Evening 

5  &  6.  Art  Appreciation  6  credits 

A  preliminary  and  fundamental  course  on  the  appreciation  of  the  visual  arts 
connected  with  a  survey  of  their  history  from  ancient  Egypt  to  the  Renaissance. 
Two  semesters 

21  &  22.  Art  Appreciation  6  credits 

A  continuation  of  art  appreciation  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  history  and  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  visual  arts  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present. 
Two  semesters 

51.  Workshop  in  the  Drama  4  credits 

This  course  is  designed  to  be  a  practical  study  of  the  various  problems  of  stage 
craft  encountered  in  adapting  and  producing  a  play.    Stages,  scenery  and  costumes 
will  be  designed  and  fabricated  in  scale  models  by  the  students. 
Spring  semester  Evening 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY 

Dr.  Wolf,  Chairman;  Fr.  Harley,  Fr.  Venckus 
Courses  in  the  Department  of  Biology  are  designed  to  achieve  the  following 
objectives:  1.  To  further  the  general  education  of  the  individual  by  presenting 
the  fundamental  facts  and  concepts  vuhich  are  needed  for  an  understanding  of  the 
living  world  and  his  relations  to  it.  2.  To  train  the  individual  in  analytical 
thinking  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  operation  of  the  "scientific  method." 
3.  To  develop  habits  of  precision,  curiosity,  critical  evaluation,  neatness  and 
patience  together  with  skill  in  laboratory  techniques.  4.  To  prepare  students 
for  professional  schools  such  as  those  of  Medicine,  Dentistry  and  allied  fields  or 
for  advanced  study  or  work  in  other  biological  fields. 

Courses 
1  &  2.  General  Biology  8  credits 

This  course  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  all  the  types  of  living  organisms  from 
the   standpoint    of    their    structures,    functions,    development    and    relationships. 
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Representatives  of  the  important  plant  and  animal  phyla  are  studied  from  these 
aspects  with  major  emphasis  on  the  animal  groups.  The  course  also  deals  with 
general  biological  principles  such  as  the  nature  of  life,  the  organization  of  living 
beings,  the  problems  of  heredity,  development  and  evolution.  It  is  a  prerequisite 
for  all  other  courses  given  in  the  department  unless  the  contrary  is  specifically 
indicated.  2  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  lab. 
Two  semesters 

3  &  4.  Educational  Biology  6  credits 

This  is  a  cultural  course  in  which  general  biological  principles  and  problems  are 
emphasized  especially  as  they  affect  the  human  race  and  in  relation  to  human 
problems.  It  covers,  in  less  detail,  the  same  subject  matter  as  the  preceding 
course  and  aims  at  the  inculcation  of  a  more  generalized  knowledge  of  the  major 
biological  principles.  Demonstrations  are  used  extensively  to  supplement  laboratory 
work.  2  hours  lecture  and  2  hours  lab. 
Two  semesters 

7.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3  credits 
This  is  a  non-technical  presentation  of  the  fundamentals  of  human  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  order  to  develop  a  correct  understanding  of  the  structure  and  function 
of  the  human  body.  There  is  no  formal  laboratory  work  or  dissection  but  demon- 
strations, charts,  models  and  other  visual  aids  are  used  extensively  as  supplementary 
material.     3  hours  lecture  and  demonstration. 

One  semester  Evening 

8.  Introduction  to  Public  Health  3  credits 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  disease  and  the 
principles  of  disease  prevention.  It  considers  the  more  common  communicable 
diseases  as  to  cause,  mode  of  transmission,  methods  of  control  and  prevention. 
TTie  essential  facts  of  immunity,  control  of  food  and  water  supply,  sewage  disposal, 
disinfection  and  problems  of  public  health  administration  are  also  included. 
3  hours  lecture  and  demonstration. 
One  semester  Evening 

9.  Human  Heredity  3  credits 
This  course  presents  the  basic  principles  and  concepts  of  heredity,  stressing  their 
practical  application  to  the  problems  of  human  inheritance.  3  hours  lecture  and 
demonstration. 

One  semester  Evening 

21  &  22.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  8  credits 

The  gross  anatomy  and  phylogeny  of  the  organ  systems  in  the  vertebrate  organism 
are  considered  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  mammalian  type.  Insofar  as 
possible  structure  is  correlated  with  function  again  with  special  reference  to 
mammalian  physiology.    Type  animals  of  the  major  vertebrate  classes  are  studied 
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in  the  laboratory  with  dissection  confined  to  the  shark,  necturus,  turtle,  pigeon 
and  cat.     2  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  lab. 
Two  semesters 

50.  General  Botany  3  credits 
This  course  deals  with  the  four  major  subdivisions  of  the  plant  kingdom,  studying 
representative  types  from  the  standpoint  of  structure  and  function  and  the  illus- 
tration of  biological  principles.     2  hours  lecture  and  2  hours  lab. 

One  semester 

51.  General  Zoology  4  credits 
In  this  course  a  more  detailed  study  is  made  of  the  animal  organism  with  the 
work  confined  almost  entirely  to  representatives  of  the  invertebrate  phyla.  Detailed 
studies  are  made  of  structure  and  relationships.  2  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  lab. 
One  semester 

52.  Histology  4  credits 

This    course    is    concerned    primarily    with    the    microscopic    structure    and    the 
functioning  relations  of  vertebrate  tissues  and  organ  systems  with  most  attention 
devoted  to  the  mammal.     2  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  lab. 
One  semester 

53.  Microtechnique  4  credits 
A  course  of  training  in  the  preparation  of  animal  and  plant  tissues  for  microscopic 
examination.  General  methods  of  preparing  histological  specimens  are  covered 
in  detail  with  special  techniques  included  as  time  and  interest  permit,  il  hour 
lecture  and  6  hours  lab. 

One  semester 

54.  Embryology  4  credits 
A  large  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  early  stages  of  development  where 
gametogenesis,  fertilization,  cleavage,  gastrulation  and  the  formation  of  germ  layers 
are  treated  from  a  comparative  viewpoint.  The  development  of  general  body 
form,  of  organs  and  of  organ  systems  is  then  studied  largely  as  it  occurs  in  frog, 
chick  and  mammal.     2  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  lab. 

One  semester 

55.  Genetics  4  credits 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the 
basic  principles  and  modern  theories  of  heredity  as  developed  by  experimental, 
biometrical  and  cytological  methods.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  governing  inheritance  in  the  fields  of  plant  and  animal  breeding 
and  human  heredity.  2  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  lab. 
One  semester 
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56.  General  Physiology  4  credits 
This  course  deals  with  the  basic  principles  and  concepts  underlying  the  func- 
tioning of  the  animal  organism.  The  functions  of  the  major  organ  systems  are 
studied  with  special  attention  given  to  the  correlation  and  integration  of  these 
process  in  the  organism.  2  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  lab.  Pre-requisites:  Biol. 
21  &  22.     Corequisites:  General  Physics  and  Org.  Chem. 

One  semester 

57.  Introductory  Bacteriology  4  credits 

Presented  from  the  biological  rather  than  from  the  strictly  medical  standpoint, 
this  course  is  a  study  of  bacteria  as  microorganisms  whose  life  habits  involve 
metabolic  activities  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  human  affairs.  A 
survey  of  the  pathogens  is  included  together  with  an  introduction  to  the  principles 
of  immunology.  2  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  lab.  Prerequisite;  Organic  Chemistry. 
One  semester 

58.  Advanced  Bacteriology  4  credits 
This  is  an  extension  of  the  preceding  course  and  involves  a  more  detailed  study 
of  the  principles  and  practices  of  bacteriology  with  emphasis  upon  the  special 
cultural  methods  and  tests  employed  in  the  growth  and  preparation  of  bacterial 
organisms.  Consideration  is  given  to  serological  tests  and  the  principles  upon 
which  they  are  based.     2  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  lab. 

One  semester 

61.  Biology  Seminar  I  credit 

The  work  of  this  course  is  based  on  recent  advances  in  all  fields  of  biological 
research  and  the  discussion  of  basic  problems  of  biology  in  the  light  of  modern 
research  results.  The  seminar  method  is  used  with  each  student  contributing 
prepared  papers  and  taking  part  in  discussions.  1  two  hour  discussion  period. 
Prerequisite:  20  credits  in  Biology. 
One  semester 

62.  Undergraduate  Research  and  Thesis 

Reserved  for  advanced  students  with  the  satisfactory  preparation  in  the  biological 
and  physical  sciences  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  methods  in  biological  research. 
The  subject  of  the  problem,  time  and  credits  are  to  be  arranged  individually. 
Prerequisites:     20  credits  in  Biology,  Organic  Chemistry,  General  Physics. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Dr.  Senker,  Chairman;  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  McLean,  Mr.  O'Malley, 
Mr.  Sicherman,  Mr.  Tyler 
The  courses  in  business  administration  are  designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  two  specific  groups:  first,  students  ufho  desire  a  knowledge  of  accounting 
and  business  administration  as  a  background  for  executive  positions  or  for  the 
professions,  particularly  law;  secondly,  students  who  intend  to  make  accounting 
their  life  work. 
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1.  Elementary  Accounting  4  credits 
Meaning  and  purpose  of  accounting.  Detailed  study  of  all  types  of  balance 
sheets  and  profit  and  loss  statements.  The  ledger  and  the  accounting  statements. 
Complete  review  of  bookkeeping  procedures.  Credit  accounting.  Special  ledgers. 
Working  papers.  Adjustments.  Business  papers.  The  voucher  system.  Analysis 
of  financial  statements.  Partnership  formation  and  operation.  Division  of  profits. 
Financial  statements  for  a  partnership.  Methods  of  admitting  new  partners.  Part- 
nership dissolution  and  liquidation  in  installments.     Revaluation  of  assets. 

One  semester 

2.  Elementary  Accounting  4  credits 
Nature  and  characteristics  of  a  corporation.  Proprietorship  in  the  corporation. 
Capital  stock  and  its  classifications.  Incorporation.  Issuing  stock.  Changing  from 
a  partnership  to  a  corporation.  Corporation  accounts  and  records.  Corporation 
securities:  bonds,  mortgages,  investment  trusts,  sinking  funds  and  reserves.  Finan- 
cial statements  and  their  preparation.  The  voucher  system.  Working  papers  for  a 
manufacturing  concern.  Periodic  summary.  Inventor^'  valuation  and  control.  Per- 
petual inventories.  Income  and  costs  by  departments  and  branches.  Departmental 
analysis  in  accounts  and  books  of  original  entry.  Apportionment  of  operating 
expenses  to  departments.  Departmental  worksheets.  Financial  statements. 
One  semester 

3  &  4.  Accounting  Mathematics  6  credits 

Percentage   in  all  its   applications.     Simple   and   compound    interest.     Bank,   trade 
and  cash  discounts.    Commissions.    Bankers'  daily  balances.    Equations  of  accounts. 
Averages.     Building  and  Loan  Association  Problems. 
Two  semesters 

5  &  6.  Business  Law  6  credits 

The  law  of  contracts.     Personal  and  real  property.     Bailments.     Crimes  that  con- 
cern the  business  man.     Bills  and  notes.     Negotiable  instruments. 
Two  semesters 

21.  Advanced  Accounting  4  credits 

The  accounting  process — corporations.  Cash  and  receivables.  Inventory  valua- 
tion. Investments.  Stocks  and  bonds.  Detailed  study  of  partnership  formation 
and  operation.  Installment  accounting.  Partnership  dissolution  and  liquidation. 
One  semester 

22.  Advanced  Accounting  4  credits 
Consignment  accounting.  Agency  and  branch  accounting.  Consolidated  account- 
ing. Accounting  for  bankruptcy  under  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act.  Statement 
of  affairs.  Receivership  accounts  and  statements.  Accounting  for  estates  and 
trusts.    Joint  ventures. 

One  semester 
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23.  Economic  Geography  4  credits 
A  study  of  the  physical  environment,  which  in  a  large  sense  sets  the  stage  for  all 
economic  activities.  Specifically,  the  influence  of  climate,  land  forms,  soils  and 
their  distribution  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  investigated. 

One  semester 

24.  Economic  History  4  credits 
The  background  of  European  expansion  in  America.  The  American  Revolution 
as  a  social  movement.  The  economic  forces  that  conditioned  the  development  of 
the  United  States  prior  to  1860.  The  economic  bases  of  Southern  secession  and 
the  breakdown  of  the  Confederacy.  The  economic  aspects  of  the  reconstruction 
policy,  agriculture  and  agrarian  discontent.  The  emergence  of  large  scale  enter' 
prise  and  its  attendant  problems.  The  development  of  the  United  States  as  a 
major  world  power.  The  economic  and  social  problems  of  "^'orld  War  I  and  the 
post-war  period.  The  great  depression,  boom  a^id  World  War  II  periods  and 
problems  of  current  significance. 

One  semester 

25  &  26.  Business  Law  6  credits 

Sales  and  mortgages  of  personal  property.  Agency.  Partnerships.  Corporations. 
Two  semesters 

51  &  52.  Cost  Accounting  8  credits 

Recent  developments  in  cost  work,  in  particular  the  use  of  cost  accounting  in 
measuring  and  evaluating  plant  performance  and  controlling  expenditures  and 
distribution  costs.  The  basic  principles  of  cost  accounting  and  their  practical 
application  in  the  development  of  cost  accounting  procedures.  Job  order,  process 
and  standard  cost  procedures.  Development  and  installation  of  cost  systems. 
Standard  costs  as  a  measure  of  efficiency  and  a  means  of  controlling  costs. 
Two  semesters 

53.  Auditing  4  credits 
Problems  arising  in  the  conduct  of  the  professional  accounting  office,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  balance  sheet  and  other  detailed  audits  and  various  kinds 
of  accounting  investigations.  The  preparation  of  audit  programs,  working  sheets 
and  reports  to  clients.  Accounting  system  installation.  Auditing  procedure,  the 
working  papers,  the  relationship  with  the  client,  the  preparation  of  reports  and 
the  ethics  of  the  profession. 

One  semester 

54.  Federal  Taxation  and  Procedure  4  credits 
The  present  Federal  tax  system  and  its  legal  and  accounting  problems.  The  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  statute  and  the  administrative  regulations  issued  there- 
under, with  their  applications  to  individuals,  partnerships  and  corporate  taxpayers. 
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Administrative  procedure.    Claims  for  refunds.    Social  security  taxation.    Legalized 
methods  of  avoiding  taxes. 
One  semester 

55  &  56.  C.P.A,  Problems  4  credits 

A  detailed   review  of  problems  and   questions   taken   from  current  examinations 
given   by   the    various   states    to    candidates    for    the    degree    of    Certified    Public 
Accountant. 
Two  semesters 

57  &  58.  Money  and  Banking  6  credits 

A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  money  and  credit.  Evolution  of  money  media, 
functions  of  money.  Commercial  banking  operations  and  the  use  of  bank  credit 
in  financial  business.  History  of  hanking  in  the  United  States.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Foreign  exchange  and  the  methods  of  financing  foreign  trade. 
The  money  markets.  The  theory  of  prices,  price  stabilization  and  monetary  and 
banking  problems  of  today. 
Two  semesters 

59  &  60.  Business  Statistics  6  credits 

The  methods  of  utilizing  data  for  business  purposes  by  means  of  proper  collection, 
presentation  and  interpretation.  Statistical  units,  tabular  and  graphic  presenta- 
tion, averages,  index  numbers,  and  the  measures  of  dispersion,  skewness  and 
correlation.  The  application  of  statistical  methods  to  the  analysis  of  business 
data  and  industrial  problems. 
Two  semesters 

61.  Corporation  Finance  4  credits 

The  financial  structure  and  problems  of  the  modern  business  corporation.  Com- 
mon types  of  securities.  Promotion,  including  the  parts  played  by  promoters, 
investment  banker  and  the  security  dealer.  Determination,  management  and  dis- 
tribution of  surplus.  Financial  problems  of  expansion  including  changes  in  the 
financial  plan.  Securing  funds  for  expansion.  Failure  of  corporations,  reorganiza- 
tions and  liquidation. 
One  semester 

62.  Investment  Banking  4  credits 

The  organization  and  work  of  investing  institutions,  institutional  investors,  mortgage 
banking  houses  and  the  stock  exchanges.  TTie  theory  of  investment  banking  and 
its  relation  to  the  business  cycle,  to  credit  analysis  and  to  the  money  market.  The 
practices  of  investment  houses,  including  the  work  of  negotiation,  purchase,  under- 
writing and  distribution  of  new  issues.  The  effect  of  recent  security  legislation 
on  investment  banking  practices. 
One  semester 
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63.  Insurance  4  credits 

The   underying   principles   upon   which   all    forms    of    insurance    are   based.     The 
application   of  these   principles   to   the   different  branches  of   the  business.     Life, 
casualty,  marine,  fidelity  and  corporate  surety,  employers'  liability,  title  and  credit 
insurance  are  thoroughly  analyzed. 
One  semester 

64.  Investments  4  credits 

The  distinction  between  the  various  types  of  investment  securities.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  recognized  tests  of  safety,  income  and  marketability  in  their  selection. 
The  management  of  the  investment  fund.  Underlying  principles  in  the  analysis 
of  government,  municipal,  railroad,  utility  and  indusitrial  securities.  Effects  of 
recent  and  current  legislation  on  investment  procedure. 
One  semester 

65.  Advertising  4  credits 
A  practical  course  in  the  writing  of  advertisements  with  actual  practice  in  layout, 
copywriting  and  proof  reading.  Instruction  in  sales  promotion,  advertising  and 
advertising  policies.  Organization  of  the  advertising  department.  The  advantages, 
opportunities  and  possibilities  of  newspaper,  direct  mail  and  radio  advertising 
contrasted  with  their  limitations  and  disadvantages. 

One  semester 

66.  Marketing  4  credits 

The  marketing  system  of  the  United  States  with  particular  attention  to  the  market- 
ing of  agricultural  products,  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods.  Co-operative 
marketing,  the  marketing  problems  of  the  individual  business,  market  research 
and  analysis,  the  choice  of  marketing  channel^)  sales  promotion,  sales  management 
and  the  control  of  selling  costs. 
One  semester 

67.  Retail  Merchandising  4  credits 
An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  retailing.  Field  of  merchandising,  buying, 
markups  and  markdowns,  figuring  profits,  retail  method  of  inventory,  merchandis- 
ing control,  unit  control,  sales  promotion  and  advertising,  better  selling,  training 
of  salespeople  and  co-ordination  of  all  selling  activities. 

One  semester 

68.  Business  Organization  and  Management  4  credits 

The  principles  and  proiblems  of  the  business  enterprise  from  the  executive  point 
of  view.     The  analysis  of  the  functional  operation  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  business  unit — purchasing,  production,  selling,  financial,  personnel  and  office 
management. 
One  semester 
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69>  Business  Folicy  6  credits 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  co-ordinate  the  work  given  in  the  speciaHzed  business 
courses,  to  show  the  interrelation  between  economic  theory  and  business  problems, 
and  to  indicate  the  place  of  public  relations  in  management.     Individual  research 
in  business  problems  may  be  required  during  the  second  semester. 
Two  semesters 

70.  Transportation  4  credits 
Transportation  of  freight;  shipment  preliminaries;  methods  of  shipping;  Canadian 
freight  classification  and  rates;  freight  tariffs;  special  freight  services;  tracing, 
expediting  and  claims;  regulation  of  commerce;  industrial  traifice  conti-ol;  express 
and  parcel  post;  motor  freight  transportation;  air  transportation. 

One  semester 

71.  Production  Management  4  credits 
Application  of  the  principles  of  scientific  management  to  production.  Operation 
analysis,  materials  handling,  work  simplification,  production  control,  wage  incen- 
tive systems. 

One  semester 

72.  Factory  Management  4  credits 

The  basic  principles  and  methods  of  factory  organization,  operation  and  control. 
Methods  of  production,  functional  organization  of  the  factory,  tools  and  workers, 
factory  standards  and  records,  layout  and  routing,  time  and  motion  studies,  stores 
management,  inspection  and  follow-up  of  goods.  Inspection  trips  to  various  t^'pes 
of  industries  are  made. 
One  semester 

73.  Labor  Management  4  credits 

The  psychological  factors  involved  in  dealing  with  the  individual  worker  within 
the    plant.     Psychology    of    group    relations,    personnel    management,    employer- 
employee  relations  and  the  problems  of  labor  law  administration.     The  economic 
and  social  implications  of  Federal  and  State  legislation  concerning  labor. 
One  semester 

74.  Real  Estate  Management  4  credits 

The  fundamentals  and  problems  of  the  real  estate  business,  including  such  matters 
a5  contracts,  deeds,  encumbrances  and  taxes.     Auction  sales,  leases  and  brokerages. 
Mortgages,  mortgage  servicing,  real  estate  appraisal  and  real  estate  management. 
One  semester 

75.  The  Money  Markets  4  credits 

The  historical  development  and  functions  of  the  money  markets  of  the  world, 
their  relationship  to  international  banking  and  to  the  capital  market.  The  struc- 
ture and  operation  of  the  several  components  of  the  New  York  money  market 
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and  their  relationship  to   the   financial   activities  of   the   U.   S.  Treasury   and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks. 
One  semester 

76.  Credits  and  Collections  4  credits 

The  handling  of  credits  and  collections  for  the  different  types  of  business  organiza- 
tion.    Establishment  and  verification  of  credit  positions  of  firms,  effective  means 
of  collection  and  the  place  of  bank  credit  departments  in  determining  a  line  of 
credit. 
One  semester 

77.  Public  Finance  4  credits 

A  study  of  the  four  phases  of  government  finance:   public    re\enues,   public   ex- 
penditures,  public  credit   and  administration,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
theory  and  practice  of  taxation. 
One  semester 

78.  Retail  Store  Management  and  Operation  4  credits 

Successful  methods  of  organization  and  operation  in  the  store  manager's  division. 
An  analysis  of  operating  expenses  stressing  the  importance  of  budgetary  control, 
v/age  methods  and  selling  costs,  systematic  procedures  in  the  receiving  depart- 
ment, the  service  division,  delivery,  the  bureau  of  adjustments,  credit,  workrooms 
and  the  purchasing  of  supplies.  Minimizing  operating  expenses. 
One  semester 

79.  Salesmanship  4  credits 

The  technique  of  selling  and  the  administration  of  the  sales  department  of  various 
business  organizations.  The  duties  of  the  sales  manager,  the  selection  and  training 
of  salesmen,  compensation,  routing  of  salespeople,  interdepartmental  relations 
concerning  selling  activities,  sales  promotion  and  research.  Commodity  analysis, 
customer  approach  and  the  selling  talk. 
One  semester 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Dr.  Pritham,  Chairman;  Fr.  Cawley,  Mr.  Burti,  Mr.  Murray 
The  aims  of  the  department  are:  1.  To  train  students  to  think  accurately 
and  logically,  to  develop  an  analytical  type  of  mind,  and  to  inculcate  the  scientific 
method  of  attacking  a  problem  not  only  in  chemistry  hut  in  other  fields  of  endeavor. 
2.  To  develop  character  traits  such  as  patience,  pertinacity,  honesty  and  neatness, 
ivhich  are  indispensable  to  the  scientist.  3.  To  train  the  student  for  a  position 
carrying  some  degree  of  responsibility,  either  as  an  advanced  student  in  a  graduate 
school  or  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  an  educational,  industrial  or  research 
institution. 
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1  &  2.  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis  10  credits 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  basic  principles  of  chemical  theory  together 
with  a  systematized  survey  of  the  elements  and  their  more  important  compounds. 
The  theory  of  solutions  and  its  application  to  qualitative  analysis  are  integral  parts 
of  the  course.  The  laboratory  work  follows  in  a  general  way  the  topics  discussed 
in  lectures  and  recitations,  the  second  semester  being  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
qualitative  analysis,  in  which  the  semi-micro  technique  is  used.  3  hours  lecture 
and  4  hours  lab. 
Two  semesters 

21.  Quantitative  Analysis  4  credits 

This  course  is  in  reality  a  continuation  of  Chem.  1  &  2  and  presupposes  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  principles  therein  discussed.  The  emphasis  is  on  tech- 
nique, the  student  determining  the  percentage  composition  of  a  variety  of  unknown 
salts  and  alloys.  Six  hours.  Pre-requisite:  Chem.  1  &  2.  2  hours  lecture  and 
4  hours  lab. 
One  semester. 

51  &  52.  Organic  Chemistry  10  credits 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental  types  of  carbon 
compounds,  their  methods  of  preparation,  and  their  important  properties.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  importance  of  Organic  Chemistry  as  a  fundamental  branch  of 
science  from  a  practical  as  well  as  from  a  theoretical  standpoint.  3  hours  lecture 
and  4  hours  lab. 
Two  semesters 

53  &  54.  Physiological  Chemistry  8  credits 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  and  important  reactions 
of  the  three  great  classes  of  foodstuffs:  carbohydrates,  fats  and  proteins;  their 
digestion,  absorption  and  metabolism  in  the  body,  together  with  the  determination 
of  the  important  constituents  of  the  various  body  fluids.  In  the  second  semester 
special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  technique  and  clinical  significance  of  blood 
and  urine  analysis.  Pre-requisites:  Chem.  1  &  2,  21,  51  &  52.  2  hours  lecture 
and  4  hours  lab. 
Two  semesters 

55  &  56.  Physical  Chemistry  8  credits 

A  study  of  the  energy  relationships  and  equilibria  in  chemical  reactions.  The 
fundamental  principles  governing  chemical  reactions  are  discussed  in  the  light 
of  the  various  theories  and  experiments  that  hav«  been  proposed  in  an  effort  to 
explain  why  and  how  these  reactions  proceed.  3  hours  lecture  and  3  hours  lab. 
Pre-requisites:  Chem.  1  &  2,  21,  51  &  52  and  Mat.  21  &  22. 
Two  semesters 
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61.  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis  4  credits 
The  systematic  classification  and  identification  of  organic  compounds  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  solubilities  and  group  reactions.  After  a  preliminary  study 
of  important  principles  and  techniques,  the  student  is  given  several  unknown 
compounds  and  mixtures  to  separate  and  identify.  1  hour  conference  and 
6  hours  lab. 

One  semester 

62.  Advanced  Biochemistry  Variable  Credit 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  53  and  54.     Special  methods  of  blood   and  urine 
analysis  are  used,  and  studies  in  nutrition  may  be  made. 
One  semester 

63.  Advanced  Analytical  Methods  Variable  Credit 
An  elective  course  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  major  in  Chemistry.  The 
course  consists  of  lectures,  conferences  and  laboratory  study  of  analytical  pro- 
cedures, both  qualitative  and  quantitative,  not  included  in  the  more  elementary 
course. 

One  semester 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 

Fr.  McManus,  Chairman;  Fr.  McGinley,  Mr.  Yanitelli 
The  objectives  of  the  classical  department  are:  first,  to  develop  in  the  student 
the  ability  to  read  easily  and  to  compose  readily  in  Latin  and  Greek;  secondly, 
through  the  unrivaled  discipline  afforded  by  the  tongues  of  Greece  and  Rome 
to  train  the  student  in  habits  of  accurate  observation,  orderly  procedure,  analysis, 
logical  and  inferential  thinking;  thirdly,  to  develop  the  student's  powers  of  appre' 
elation  and  expression  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  matchless  artistry  of  classical 
literature;  and  finally  to  give  him  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  human 
values  of  GraecO'Roman  culture  in  both  its  pagan  and  patristic  phases  and  of  its 
profound  contributions  to  modern  civilization. 

I.  Greek 
1  &  2.  Elementary  Greek  8  credits 

A  complete  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  classical  Greek,  with  selected  readings 
and  composition  work  to  illustrate  the  grammar. 
Tv/o   semesters 

3.  Herodotus  4  credits 

Selections    illustrating    the    Greek    spirit    of    "historia,"    the    informing    spirit    of 
western   civilization,  and  the  Greek  defense   of  western   against  eastern   culture. 
Open  to  Freshmen  who  enter  college  with  at  least  two  years  of  Greek. 
One  semester 
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4.  Plato  4  credits 

The  Apology  and  selections  from  the  Crito   and   Phaedo   are   read.     A  study  of 
one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  antiquity,  his   ideals   and   his  effect  on  western 
thought. 
One  semester 

21.  Demosthenes  3  credits 
The  course  covers  the  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics,  which  are  studied  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  oratorical  composition  and  as  a  presentation  of  the  Greek 
ideal  of  freedom  together  with  the  causes  leading  to  its  collapse. 

One  semester 

22.  Homer  3  credits 
Selections  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  with  a  comparative  study  of  the  Latin, 
Italian  and  English  epics.  A  study  of  the  Greek  spirit  revealed  in  its  great  epics. 
One  semester 

31.  Greek  Tragedy  3  credits 

A   study   of   Greek   tragedy,    its   spirit,    structure,    and    original    contributions    to 

dramatic  art.    Sophocles'  Otdipus  Tyrannus  and  Euripides'  Hecuba  are  studied  in 

detail. 

One  semester 

32.  Plato's  Republic  3  credits 
A  study  of  Greek  thought;  the  soul,  education,  justice,  government,  the  Ideas. 
One  semester 

41.  Aristotle  3  credits 

Selected  readings  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  which  Aristotle's  influence  on 
western  philosophy  is  carefully  analyzed. 
One  semester 

42.  New  Testament  Greek  3  credits 

The  linguistic  peculiarities  of  koine  Greek,  with  readings  from  the  New  Testament. 
One  semester 


II.  Latin 
1.  Latin  Historians  4  credits 

Review  of  the  essentials  of  grammar  and  syntax.     Readings  in  the  Latin  historians, 
principally  Livy.     The  objectives  of  the  course  are  to  perfect  the  student's  under- 
standing of  the  Latin  language  and  to  give  him  a  grasp  of  the  great  trends  of 
Roman  history  from  the  early  Republic  to  the  Principate, 
One  semester 
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2.  Cicero,  Politician  and  Orator  4  credits 

Selections  from  the  Verrine  and  Philippic  orations.     The  rhetorical  style  of  Cicero 
is  studied  in  detail;  topics  of  discussion  are  centered  around   the   great  political 
and  social  problems  of  the  declining  Republic. 
One  semester 

21.  Horace,  Catullus  3  credits 

In  reading  the  Odes  of  Horace  and  the  poetry  of  Catullus  attention  is  concentrated 
on   two  main   points,  development  of  the   power  to   appreciate   aesthetically   the 
lyric  beauty  of  the  poems  and  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  pagan   attitude   to 
life  both  in  its  virtues  and  its  shortcomings. 
One  semester 

22.  Virgil  3  credits 

Readings  in  the  text  of  the  Aeneid  with  a  comparative  study  of  the  great  epics 
of  other  languages.     Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  poetic  values  of  the  work  and  on  its 
presentation  of  the  Roman  spirit. 
One  semester 

51.  Cicero,  Essayist  and  Philosopher  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  De  Senectute  together  with  selections  from  the  De  Officiis  and 
Tusculan  Disputations.     Attention  here  is  given  to  discussion  of  pagan  philosophy 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  pagan  view  of  life  in  contrast  with  the  Christian  with  a 
view  to  enriching  the  student's  appreciation  of  the  Christian  heritage. 
One  semester 

52.  Cicero;  De  re  puhlica  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  history  of  political  science  with  references  to  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
One  semester 

53.  Lucretius:  De  rerum  natura  3  credits 

A  detailed  study  of  the  text,  versification  and  qualities  of  style  together  with  an 
examination  of  the  leading  philosophical  ideas  contained  in  the  poem.     The  work 
of  Lucretius  will  be  contrasted  with  Cicero's  philosophical  writings. 
One  semester 

54.  Patristic  Latin  3  credits 

The  Confessions  or  De  civitate  dei  will  be  read  in  a  study  of  the  development 
of  late   and   Christian  Latin.    The   course   includes   a   survey   of   early   Christian 
thought. 
One  semester 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Fr.  Jacklin,  Chairman',  Mr.  Driscoll,  Mr.  McNichols,  Mr.  Miller 
The  Department  of  Education  proposes  to  assist  students  in  determining  their 
qualifications  as  teachers;  to  develop  high  ideals  of  the  teaching  profession  along 
with  the  vocational  knowledge,  skill  and  attitudes  necessary  for  successful  entry 
into  it;  to  qualify  students  for  state  certification  on  the  secondary  level;  and  to 
meet  the  requests  for  courses  by  teachers  in  service  in  the  Scranton  area. 

51.  Introduction  to  Education  3  credits 
An  introductory  study  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  student  a 
general  survey  of  the  field  of  education  as  a  preparation  for  the  later  more  detailed 
studies  necessary  in  his  professional  training.  TTiis  course  acquaints  the  student 
with  some  of  the  larger  problems  to  be  solved,  the  various  fields  of  service  open 
to  him  as  a  professional  worker  and  the  attendant  requirements  and  responsibilities 
of  each. 

One  semester 

52.  History  of  Education  3  credits 

A  survey  of  educational  development  from  primitive  times  to  the  present.  The 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  present  tendencies  from  primitive 
society,  Greek  and  Roman  education,  Christian  education,  the  Renaissance,  and 
from  the  changes  brought  on  by  realism,  philanthropic  education,  the  psychological 
movement  and  the  scientific  movement.  Contributions  to  modern  educational 
practice  are  noted. 
One  semester 

53.  Educational  Psychology  3  credits 

An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  applications  of  psychology  to  the  teacher's 
task.  In  studying  the  individual  in  relation  to  the  problems  of  education,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed:  original  nature,  habit  foundation, 
nature  of  intelligence,  nature  of  the  learning  process,  types  of  learning,  interest, 
attention,  transfer  of  training,  and  individual  differences. 
One  semester 

54.  Philosophy  of  Education  3  credits 
A  study  of  the  fundamental  concepts  and  ultimate  objectives  of  education  in  a 
democracy.  Present  day  principles  and  practices  of  educational  theory.  Some 
of  the  problems  to  be  considered  are:  philosophy  of  life,  the  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual, democracy  and  education,  private  vs.  public  education,  the  curricula, 
principles  of  method  and  moral  education. 

One  semester 

55.  General  Methods  of  Instruction  3  credits 

A  professional  course  in  the  methods  of  teaching.     This  course  gives  the  student 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  good 
teaching  is  founded.     Many  methods  are  discussed  and  evaluated. 
One  semester 
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56.  Selection  and  Organization  of  Subject  Matter  on  the 

High  School  Level  3  credits 

This  course  includes  a  review  of  the  subject  matter  field  with  selection  suitable 
to  the  high  school  level,  an  analysis  of  high  school  text  books,  and  the  laying  of  a 
plan  for  a  teacher  to  keep  up  to  date  in  his  subject  matter.  This  course  is  con' 
ducted  co-operatively  between  the  subject  matter  departments  and  the  Department 
of  Education. 
One  semester 

57.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  6  credits 

Observation  and  study  of  classroom  teaching  are  combined  with  actual 
student  teaching  under  expert  supervision.  Attention  is  given  to  the  organization 
and  presentation  of  subject  matter,  to  program  handling,  class  discipline,  making 
reports  and  other  school  activities.  Conferences  are  held  with  the  supervisor  of 
teacher  training  and  the  instructor  under  whom  each  student,  does  practice 
teaching.  Pre-requisites:  Education  51  &  53  plus  six  additional  credit  hours 
in  education  including  Education  56  or  its  equivalent. 
One  semester 

58.  Problems  of  Secondary  Education  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  practical  problems  of  the  high  school  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
teacher.  The  aims  of  the  high  school  and  how  they  are  achieved  through  the 
program.  Analysis  of  the  various  phases  of  the  teacher's  work  in  the  classroom, 
in  school  routine,  in  supervision  and  in  guidance.  Professional  and  social  relation- 
ships in  school  and  community. 
One  semester  Evening 

59.  School  Administration  and  Supervision  3  credits 
A  discussion  of  the  problems  involved  in  State,  County  and  City  school  adminis- 
tration and  supervision.  State  and  national  participation,  both  as  to  support  and 
control  are  included.  The  following  topics  are  among  those  studied:  organization, 
finance,  budgets,  pupil  accounting,  health,  building  programs,  teacher  selection, 
salaries,  tenure,  school  law,  school  survey  and  supervision  of  instruction. 

One  semester  Evening 

60.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements  3  credits 
This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  intelligence  and  achievement 
tests  and  to  give  him  a  working  knowledge  of  various  standard  tests  and  scales 
available  for  classroom  use.  It  considers  administration,  scoring,  tabulation  and 
interpretation  of  results  and  the  use  of  tests  for  diagnosis.  Basic  principles  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  type  tests,  emphasizing  their  reliability,  validity,  discrimi- 
nation and  objectivity. 

One  semester  Evening 
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61.  Techniques  of  Visual  and  Other  Sensory  Aids  3  credits 
The  state  course  of  study  is  followed.  All  types  of  materials  and  pictures  that  can 
be  used  in  teaching  are  studied.  Picture  projection  is  studied  as  a  regular  class- 
room procedure,  and  objective  tests  are  constructed,  based  on  educational  films. 
Other  visual  aids  stressed  include  school  journeys,  objects-specimens-models, 
charts,  graphs,  diagrams,  and  maps. 

One  semester  Evening 

62.  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance  3  credits 
This  course  proposes  to  give  teachers  and  administrators  a  concept  of  guidance 
which  will  enable  them  to  see  the  relation  of  student  direction  to  education 
as  a  whole. 

One  semester  Evening 

63.  Teaching  of  English  3  credits 
General  problems  and  objectives.  Articulation  of  elementary  school  English  with 
secondary  school  English. 

One  semester  Evening 

64.  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  3  credits 

A  course   dealing  with   the   selection   and   development   of   appropriate    materials 

and  methods  for  teaching  the  foreign  languages  on  the  high  school  level. 

One  semester  Evening 

65.  Teaching  of  Mathematics  3  credits 

A   course   dealing  with   the   selection   and   development   of   appropriate    materials 

and  methods  for  teaching  mathematics  on  the  high  school  level. 

One  semester  Evening 

66.  Teaching  of  the  Sciences  3  credits 
A  course  dealing  with  the  selection  and  development  of  appropriate  materials 
and  methods  for  teaching  the  sciences  on  the  high  school  level. 

One  semester  Evening 

67.  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  3  credits 

A  course  dealing  with  the  selection   and   development  of  appropriate   materials 

and  methods  for  teaching  the  social  studies  on  the  high  school  level. 

One  semester  Evening 

68.  Teaching  of  Junior  High  School  Mathematics  3  credits 
This  course  is  designed  for  Junior  High  School  mathematics  teachers;  it  includes 
an  intensive  review  of  the  basic  subject  matter  of  advanced  arithmetic,  algebra 
and  geometry  with  methods  of  presenting  these  subjects  to  Junior  High  School 
students.  In  addition  particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  problems  of  motiva- 
tion and  making  mathematics  practical,  and  to  methods  of  overcoming  the 
student's  difficulties  with  mathematics. 

One  semester  Evening 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERING 

Mr.  Kabelac,  Chairman;  Mr.  Beaumont 

1.  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  4  credits 
An  intensified  course  which  covers  the  topics  of  simultaneous  equations,  quadratic 
and  higher  order  equations,  complex  quantities,  exponents,  logarithms,  trigono- 
metric functions,  solutions  of  triangles;  trigonometric  laws,  identities  and  equations; 
and  inverse  functions.    Four  hours. 

One  semester 

2.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Introduction  to  the  Calculus  4  credits 
This  course  covers  the  subject  of  Analytic  Geometry  and  leads  into  Calculus. 
The  subject  matter  includes  loci,  straight  lines,  circles,  ellipses,  and  other  conies, 
the  process  of  limits  and  differentiation,  slopes,  maxima  and  minima  of  curves, 
the  principle  of  integration  and  some  applications. ,  Four  hours. 

One  semester 

3  &  4.  Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing  4  credits 

Use  of  drawing  instruments,  lettering,  orthographic  projections,  reading  of  blue 
prints,  intersections  and  developments,  freehand  drawing,  tracings  and  detail 
drawing  of  machine  parts.  Freehand  sketching  from  models  of  simple  machine 
parts,  dimensioned  drawings  of  objects  in  orthographic  projections,  isometric, 
oblique  and  assembly  plates,  tracings  and  blue  printing.  Four  hours. 
Two  semesters 

21  &  22.  Elementary  Engineering  Mechanics  6  credits 

The  first  half  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  subjects  of  statics, 
centroids  of  plane  and  solid  figures,  centers  of  gravity  of  bodies  and  moments 
of  inertia  of  masses.  The  second  half  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
dynamics;  kinetics  and  kinematics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  friction,  machines, 
energy,  work  and  power.  Six  hours. 
Two  semesters 

23.  Plane  Surveying  3  credits 

The  theory  of  surveying  and  the  use  of  surveying  instruments  in  leveling,  simple 
triangulation,  measurement  of  areas,  topography  and  maps.     Six  hours. 
One  semester 

24.  Descriptive  Geometry  2  credits 

The  geometric  method  of  projection  of  lines,  planes  and  solids,  and  the  application 
of  these  methods  to  problems  of  structures.     Four  hours. 
One  semester 

25  &  26.  Advanced  Engineering  Drawing  4  credits 

Machine  design  as   applied   to  common   machine  elements.     Advanced  work   in 
detail  and  assembly  of  working  drawings.     Four  hours. 
Two  semesters 
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28.  Engineering  Physics  4  credits 

A   more    advanced    course    than    elementary    physics,    it    covers    the    subjects    of 
Mechanics,   Heat   and   Electromagnetics;    the   mathematical    methods   of   calculus 
are  employed  freely.     Three  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory. 
One  semester 

29.  Stoichiometry  2  credits 

A  problem  course  dealing  with  the  calculations  of  material  and  heat  quantities  in 
chemical  reactions.    Two  hours. 
One  semester 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

Fr.  Miller,  Chairman;  Mr.  Blehl,  Fr.  Hill,  Mr.  Cullather,  Miss  Durkin, 
Mr.  McTighe,  Mr.  O'Leary 
The  aim  of  the  Department  of  English  is  to  furnish  the  student  with  a 
balanced  course  in  English  luhich  will  realize  the  ohjecti^'es  of  a  liberal  arts  college. 
The  course  is  planned  to  train  the  student  to  read,  write  and  speak  English  as 
effectively  as  possible  and  encourage  him  to  appreciate  more  deeply  the  artistic 
creations  of  the  English  language.  All  candidates  for  the  degree  will  be  required 
to  take  courses  1'4,  and  21'22.  The  remaining  courses  are  offered  as  electives  for 
those  who  hai'e  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  basic  course. 

0.  Essentials  of  Written  English  No  credit 

A  course  in  fundamentals  required  of  those  freshmen  whose  knowledge  is  found 
to  be  insufficient.  The  object  of  the  course  is  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  writing:  spelling,  punctuation,  diction,  grammar  and  sentence  structure. 
Frequent  themes  are  required.  This  course  is  not  a  substitute  for  college 
composition. 

1.  The  Art  of  Literary  Prose  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  art  of  English  literary  prose  and  practice  in  the  art  of  literary 
composition.  Tlie  course  comprehends  a  study  of  the  structure,  its  unity,  coher- 
ence, emphasis;  of  the  style,  its  clearness,  force,  elegance;  and  of  the  narrative, 
descriptive,  and  expository  forms  of  literary  discourse  as  found  in  the  works  of  the 
great  English  prose  authors.  Readings  will  be  required  in  the  various  forms  and 
the  student  will  be  expected  to  acquire  some  skill  in  the  art  of  exposition  through 
frequent  themes. 
One  semester 

2.  The  Art  of  Persuasion  3  credits 

A  thorough  study  of  the  principles  governing  the  art  of  oratory:  the  style  of  the 
spoken  word,  speech  structure,  argumentation,  emotional  appeal,  and  persuasion  as 
they  were  e.xemplified  in  the  great  English  and  American  speeches  of  the  18th, 
19th,  and  20th  centuries.  Frequent  drills  in  the  writing  of  speeches  will  be 
required. 
One  semester 
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3  &.  4.  Oral  English — Fundamental  2  credits 

Mechanics  of  oral  English  with   a  study  of   postur-e,  bearing,   voice,   articulation 
and  enunciation.     Exercises  in  reading  aloud  intelligently,  and  practice  in  direct 
simple  effective  speaking  in  conversation  and  on  the  platform. 
Two  semesters 

21.  The  Art  of  Poetry  4  credits 

A  thorough  study  will  be  made  of  the  types  and  the  techniques  of  English 
poetry,  exclusive  of  dramatic  poetry.  A  fairly  comprehensive  survey  will  be 
made  of  the  development  of  English  poetry  and  a  knowledge  of  its  trends  and 
greater  masterpieces  will  be  required.  The  student  will  continue  to  develop  himself 
in  the  art  of  literary  prose  by  weekly  themes  in  appreciation  of  his  readings  in 
poetry  and  by  exercises  in  the  writing  of  simple  forms  of  verse. 
One  semester 

22.  The  Art  of  the  Drama  3  credits 

An  introduction   to  dramatic   poetry  with   a  brief  evaluation  of  the   contribution 

of  the  Classics  and  their  influence  on  English  drama.     A  thorough  study  of  the 

art  and  techniques  of  the  English  drama  from  its  beginnings  up  to  the  present, 

including  an  adequate,  though  not  comprehensive,  study  of  Shakespeare.    Weekly 

reports  and  observations  will  be  required  on  collateral  assigned  readings  in  the 

drama. 

One  semester 

23  &  24.  Oral  English — Advanced  2  credits 

Training  and  exercises  in  interpretative  and  dramatic  reading  and  speaking. 
Introduction  to  radio  technique  and  exercises  over  the  microphone  in  reading  and 
speaking.  Workshop  in  the  short  debate,  round  table  discussions,  dramatic 
sketches.  Students  of  this  course  will  be  expected  to  exercise  their  talents  in  the 
various  college  activities  open  to  them,  such  as  the  debating  societies,  dramati<i 
societies  and  discussion  clubs. 
Two  semesters 

51.  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan  Dramatists  3  credits 
A  thorough  study  of  Shakespeare  against  the  background  of  his  period  and  in  his 
relation  to  his  contemporaries.  All  the  important  plays  are  read;  some  of  them 
are  studied  in  detail.  Collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  the  significant  plays 
of  the  minor  Elizabethan  dramatists. 

One  semester 

52.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature  3  credits 
A  study  of  the  literary  theories  of  the  neo-classical  poets  and  critics  as  found  in 
their  poetry  and  prose. 

One  semester 
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53.  Romantic  Literature  3  credits 
A  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  romantic  movement  in  English 
literature,  its  literary  theories  and  creations. 

One  semester 

54.  The  History  of  the  English  Novel  3  credits 

The  development  of  the  novel  as  a  literary  form  is  considered  from  its  beginnings 
to   the   present.     Representative   novels   are   read   and   discussed    and   the   student 
is  required  to  write  mature  critical  reviews  of  his  readings. 
One  semester 

55.  Survey  of  English  Literature  4  credits 

A  survey  of  English  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  course  will  center  around  the  greater  English  poets  and  prose 
writers.  Wide  reading  of  specimens,  representative  of  the  main  types  and  periods, 
is  required.  In  this  course  no  attempt  is  made  to  study  the  development  of  the 
drama  or  novel. 
One  semester  Evening 

56.  Survey  of  Modern  English.  Literature  4  credits 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  55.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  major 
writers  of  poetry  and  prose  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Wide 
collateral  reading  is  demanded. 

One  semester  Evening 

57.  Modern  Drama  3  credits 
The  study  of  the  development  of  the  technique  of  drama  from  Ibsen  to  the 
present  day  through  the  reading  of  representative  nineteenth  century  and  con- 
temporary plays. 

One  semester 

58.  American  Literature  3  credits 

A  survey  and  critical  study  of  the  literature  of  America.     The  student  will  be 
required  to  know  the  main  literary  trends  and  the  significant  contributions  of  the 
leading   men   of   letters   in   America.     Weekly    reports   and    observations    on    the 
assigned  collateral  readings  will  be  required. 
One  semester 

59.  Business  Letters  and  Correspondence  4  credits 
This  course  covers  the  entire  field  of  business  correspondence.  The  principles  of 
modern  business  letter  writing  are  explained,  illustrated  and  applied  to  the  various 
types  of  letters  used  in  commercial  houses.  Abundant  opportunity  is  given  the 
student  for  practice  in  the  art  of  business  letter  writing.  Wherever  possible,  the 
letter  problems  are  based  upon  material  gathered  from  the  files  of  progressive 
business  concerns. 

One  semester  Evening 
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60.  ]ournalism  3  credits 
A  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  journalisin:  various  kinds  of  journalistic 
writing  are  treated:  news  and  publicity,  stories,  rewrites,  special  editorials,  news- 
paper terminology. 

One  semester  Evening 

61.  Public  Speaking  2  credits 

A*  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  effective  preparation  and  delivery 
of  spoken  discourses.  A  combination  of  theoretical  training  and  practice  with 
emphasis  upon  the  mechanics  of  oral  English  in  order  to  develop  speaking 
ability:  posture,  bearing,  voice,  articulation  and  enunciation.  Elementary  types 
of  speeches  are  presented  and  criticized  by  members  of  the  class. 
One  semester  Evening 

62.  Public  Speaking  2  credits 

This  course  continues  the  work  of  the  first  semester,  but  gives  closer  attention 
to  the  more  specialized  types  of  public  speaking,  with  special  emphasis  upon  ease 
and    effectiveness    in    delivery.     In    addition    a    detailed    study    is    made    of    the 
psychology  of  the  audience. 
One  semester  Evening 

63.  Creative  Writing  3  credits 

The  sketch,  essay,  feature  article,  short  story,  and  one  act  play.     Training  in  all 
types  with  a  view  to  editorial  wants.     Laboratory  procedure. 
One  semester 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

Dr.  Walton,  Chairman;  Dr.  Kalina,  Mr.  Brown,  Fr.  Rock 
The  aims  of  the  History  Department  are:  1.  to  present  history  as  the  science 
of  human  activities  and  concrete  events  which  have  social  significance;  2.  to 
demonstrate  that  the  content  constitutes  a  body  of  knowledge  the  parts  of  which 
are  interdependent  because  of  their  causal  relations;  3.  to  encourage  the  student 
to  approach  the  subject  in  the  historical  method  of  investigation,  determination, 
and  reconstruction;  4.  to  bring  the  student  to  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  culture  and  civilization  of  other  peoples. 

1.  Political  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States  3  credits 
A  fundamental  study  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  era  of  European 
beginnings  in  America  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania. 

One  semesiter 

2.  Political  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States  3  credits 

A  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  1865  to  1945.    A  funda- 
mental study  of  the  period  from  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  present  time, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the  history  of  Pennsylvania. 
One  semester 
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3.  Political  and  Cultural  History  of  Modern  Europe  3  credits 
This  course  covers  the  period  from  1500  to  1S30.  A  fundamental  study  of  the 
history  of  modern  Europe  from  the  period  of  the  rise  of  the  national  monarchies  of 
Western  Europe  to  the  beginnings  of  industrial  society. 

One  semester 

4.  Political  and  Cidtural  History  of  Modern  Europe  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  history  of  modern  Europe  from  1830  to  1914. 
One  semester 

51.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  from  the  Pre-Revolutionary 
demarche  to  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  in   1842.  , 

One  semester 

52.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  3  credits 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States  from 
the  time  of  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  down  to  the  present.  The  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  evolution  of  American  foreign  policy. 

One  semester 

53.  Latin'American  History  3  credits 
This  is  a  survey  of  pre-Columbian  America,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonial 
era,  through  the  success  of  the  Spanish-American  and  Portuguese-American 
revolutions. 

One  semester 

54.  Latin'American  History  3  credits 

This    is    an    historical    survey    of    the    republics    of    Argentina,    Brazil    and    Chile. 
Special  stress  is  laid  on  political  evolution  and  inter-American  problems. 
One  semester 

55.  American  Constitutional  History  3  credits 
A  survey  of  American  constitutional  history  with  special  emphasis  on  the  bases 
of  American  constitutionalism,  the  Federal  Convention,  the  growth  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  problems  of  states  rights,  nationalism,  slavery,  constitutional  problems, 
presented  by  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  the  significance  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  imperialism,  the  world  war,  federal  centralization,  and  the  problem 
of  court  reform. 

One  semester 

56.  Ancient  History  3  credits 

A  survey  of  the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean  World  to  the  end 
of  the  Barbarian  invasions. 
One  semester 
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57.  The  Middle  Ages  3  credits 
A  study  of  the  distinctive  spirit,  manners,  morals  and  institutions,  education, 
culture,  and  social  organizations  of  medieval  society-.  Church  and  State.  The 
Crusades.    The  Renaissance.     Islam. 

One  semester 

58.  Philosophy  of  History  3  credits 

Cause  and  law  in  history.  Basic  factors  of  history  universally  considered.  Man, 
nature,  the  supernatural.  Environmental  culture:  religion,  morality,  economic 
and  institutional  life,  art  and  science;  origin,  operation,  mutual  relation,  and 
integration  of  these  factors  in  the  texture  of  historical  events.  Historical  verifica- 
tion of  purposive  unity  and  sequence  in  the  perspective  of  events;  ultimate  purpose 
of  man  in  history;  goal  of  human  progress. 
One  semester 

60.  Contemporary  American  Civilization  3  credits 

An  analysis  of  the  leading  economic  and  cultural  aspects  of  American  civilization 
since  1865.  Among  the  topics  treated  are  the  growth  of  industry,  agriculture 
and  agrarian  discontent,  the  disappearance  of  the  frontier,  labor  and  immigration, 
sport,  literature,  th-e  arts,  religious  tendencies,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
One  semester 

61.  The  World  Since  1914  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  background  of  the  period;  of  the  world  war,  of  the  making   of 
peace  and  of  the  five  famous  treaties;  of  the  national  and  international  problems 
therefrom,  and  the  efforts  to  solve  them. 
One  semester 

62.  History  of  Fennsylvania  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  political,  economic  and  social  factors  in  the  history  of  the  com- 
monwealth, from  colonization  to  the  present  time. 

One  semester  Evening 

63.  The  Political  Parties  of  the  United  States  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  their  origins,  development  and  decline;  their  principles 
and  practices;  their  leaders  and  constituents,  and  their  contribution  to  the  political 
theory  and  practice  of  the  nation. 
One  semester  Evening 

64.  Slavery  in  the  United  States  3  credits 
A  survey  of  the  institution  in  the  ancient  and  medieval  civilizations.  The  origin, 
development,  expansion  and  suppression  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  and  its 
economic,  social,   political  and  religious  significance. 

One  semester  Evening 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Dr.  Harper,  Chairman;  .Mr.  Alperin,  Mr.  Bartley,  Mr.  O'Shea,  Mr.  Savulis 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Mathematics  Department  to  fix  in  the  students'  minds 
the  fundamental  mathematical  operations  and  concepts  by  which  he  will  be  able 
to  make  the  ordinary  calculations  that  arise  in  everyday  life  and  in  the  different 
sciences.  Furthermore,  the  various  applications  of  mathematics  are  pointed  out 
and  the  student  is  given  some  idea  of  the  power  of  mathematics  as  a  tool  to  be 
used  to  give  meaning  to  the  observable  facts  of  the  sciences.  Those  students  who 
major  in  science  are  given  Calculus  and  other  courses  of  Advanced  Mathematics 
so  that  they  shall  be  adequately  prepared  for  calcidations  and  computations  of  a 
more  advanced  nature.  And  those  who  plan  to  teach  Mathematics  have  an 
opportunity  to  earn  the  required  credits  and  to  become  familiar  with  some  of 
the  finer  points  of  mathematical  theory. 

1.  College  Algebra  4  credits 

Linear,    quadratic    and    algebraic    equations.     Functions    and    graphic    methods. 

Mathematical  induction,  permutations  and  combinations,  determinants,   etc.  Four 

hours. 

One  semester 

2.  Plane  Trigonometry  4  credits 
Four  hours. 

One  semester 

3.  Analytic  Geometry  3  credits 

The  fundamental  properties  of  the  conic  sections  and  a  brief  introduction  to  the 
geometry  of  three  dimensions.     Three  hours.     Pre-requisites:   Math.   1   and   2  or 
entrance  Trigonometry. 
One  semester 

5  &  6.  Mathematical  Analysis  8  credits 

For  students  who  will  do   advanced  work   in   mathematics.     It  will  be  a  survey 
of  the  subjects  of  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  and  will  include 
an  introduction  to  Calculus.     Four  hours. 
Two  semesters 

21.  Differential  Calculus  3  credits 

Variables  and  functions;  limits;  differentiation;  geometrical  and  physical  applica- 
tions of  the  derivative  maxima  and  minima;  differentials;  rates,  indeterminate 
forms;  expansion  of  functions  in  series.  Three  hours.  Pre-requisites:  Math.  1  and  3. 
One  semester 

22.  Integral  Calcidus  3  credits 

Integration  as   the   inverse   of  differentiation;   the   definite   integral;   reduction   of 
integrals  to  standard  forms;  integration  as  a  process  of  summation;  areas,  lengths 
of   curves,    volumes,    physical    applications,    double    and    triple    integrations,    etc 
Three  hours.     Pre-requisite:  Math.  21. 
One  semester 
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51.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Calculus  3  credits 

Selected  topics  of  advanced  Algebra  including  the  theory  of  equations.  Recom- 
mended for  Mathematics  majors.  Three  hours.  Pre-requisites:  Math.  21  and  22. 
One  semester 

52.  Advanced  Calculus  3  credits 
Theorem  of  mean  value;  centroids,  fluid  pressure;  Taylor  and  MacLaurin  series; 
partial  differentiation.     Three  hours.     Pre-requisite:  Math.  22. 

One  semester 

53.  Differential  Equations  3  credits 

Formation  of  a  differential  equation;  equations  of  the  first  order  and  first  degree; 
equations  of  higher  degree  than  the  first,  Clairaut's  equation;  singular  solutions; 
applications    to   geometry,    mechanics    and    physics.    Three    hours.     Pre-requisite: 
Math.  52. 
One  semester 

54.  Vector  Analysis  3  credits 

A  treatment  of  the   theory   of  vectors   and   their   applications   to   the   solution  of 
mathematical  and  physical  problems.     Recommended  for  physics  and  mathematics 
majors.     Three   hours.     Pre-requisite:   Math.   21    and   22,    and    preferably   Physics 
51  and  Math.  52. 
One  semester 

55.  Advanced  Differential  Equations  3  credits 

Methods  of  solving  complex  differential  equations  which  arise  in  connection  with 
engineering  and  physics.     Three  hours.     Pre-requisites:  Math.  53,  Physics  1  &  2, 
and  preferably  Physics  51. 
One  semester 

56.  Mathematical  Analysis  for  Advanced  Students  3  credits 

An  integration  course  covering  the  fundamental  branches  of  mathematics  designed 
for  those  students  who  have  majored  in  mathematics  and  for  those  who  intend 
to    teach    the    subject.    Three    hours.     Pre-requisites:    Fifteen    hours    of    college 
mathematics. 
One  semester 

57.  Introduction  to  Statistical  Analysis  3  credits 

Curve    plotting;    frequency    curves,    averages,    measures    of    dispersion,    theory    of 
correlation.     Applications  to  the  natural  and  social  sciences.     Three  hours.     Pre- 
requisites: Math.  21  and  22. 
One  semester 

58.  History  of  Mathematics  3  credits 

Pre-requisites:  Math.  2;  and  22. 
One  semester 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Fr.  McManus,  Chairman;  Fr.  Beleckas,  Mr.  Cimini,  Mr.  Diaglou, 
Miss  Rozajeski,  Mr.  Yanitelli 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  a  placement  examination  is  given  to  all 
students  offering  tivo  years  or  more  of  high  school  credit  in  modern  languages. 
Students  failing  in  this  test  and  students  admitted  with  less  than  tivo  units  in  the 
same  modern  language  are  required  to  take  the  elementary  courses  in  the  language 
offered. 

The  prim.ary  linguistic  aim  of  the  courses  is  the  attainment  of  an  adequate 
reading  knowledge  in  the  language  that  is  studied.  In  all  courses  written,  oral 
and  aural  exercises  are  employed  to  realize  this  objective:  for  students  who  desire 
special  training  in  conversation,  hours  can  be  arranged.  The  secondary  aim  of  the 
courses  is  to  come  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  history  and  culture  of  foreign 
peoples  through  the  study  of  their  native  tongues. 

I.  French 
1  &  2.  Elementary  French  6  credits 

This  course   is   intended  for   those  who   begin   French   in   college.     Principles   of 
French  grammar,  practice  in  reading,  writing  and  speaking  French.     Its  aim  is  to 
enable  students  to   read  ordinary  French  with  ease  and   to   understand   to  some 
extent  the  spoken  language. 
Two  semesters 

21  &.  22.  Intermediate  French  6  credits 

This  course  presupposes   two  years  of  high  school  French  or  the   equivalent  of 
elementary  French.     Review  of  French  syntax:   reading  of  selected  short  stories 
and  written  composition. 
Two  semesters 

31  &.  32.  Advanced  French  6  credits 

Study   of   the   French   novel   with   emphasis   on    more    recent    authors.     Written 
assignments  in  French  and  English  are  required. 
Two  semesters 

51  &  52.  French  Drama  6  credits 

Study  of  the  French  drama;  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Rostand.     Written  compo- 
sition; supplementary  reading. 
Two  semesters 

53  &  54.  French  Oratory  6  credits 

A  course  in  French  rhetoric  with  a  detailed  study  of  the  sacred  orators  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 
Two  semesters 
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II.  German 

1  &.  2.  Elementary  German  6  credits 

A  complete  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  German  language.     Emphasis  on 
reading  of  graded  texts,  with  written,  oral  and  aural  exercises. 
Two  semesters 

21  &.  22.  Intermediate  German  6  credits 

Readings  from  modern  authors  of  moderate  difficulty.     Oral  and  written  exercises. 
Systematic  review  of  German  grammar,  as  needed. 
Two  semesters 

31  &  32.  Advanced  German  6  credits 

Selected    texts    in    prose    and    poetry.     Advanced    practise    in    conversation    and 

composition. 

Two  semesters 

51  &  52.  Scientific  German  6  credits 

Reading  of  technical  and  scientific  German. 
Two  semesters 

53.  The  German  "Novelle"  3  credits 

Extensive  reading.     Emphasis  on  literary  appreciation  of  this  form. 
One  semester 

54.  The  German  Classics  3  credits 

Readings  from  Goethe  and  Schiller;  an  understanding  of  their  position  in  world 

literature. 

One  semester 

55.  History  of  German  Literature  3  credits 

Study  of  the  history  of  German  literature,  accompanied  by  selected   readings  of 
significant  German  writers. 
One  semester 

III.  Polish 

1  &  2.  Elementary  Polish  4  credits 

Fundamentals  of  grammar,   reading  and   composition. 

Two  semesters  Evening 

21  &.  22.  Advanced  Polish  4  credits 

Reading  of  selected  texts  in  prose  and  poetry. 

Two  semesters  Evening 

IV.  Russian 
1  &  2.  Great  Russian  4  credits 

Principles  of  the  grammar  of  the  Great  Russian  dialect,  official  language  of  the 
U.S.S.R.    TTie  new  orthography  and  grammatical  modifications  introduced  since 
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the  Bolshevik  revolution  will  be  followed.     The   object  is   to   obtain   a   speaking 
and  writing  knowledge  of  standard  Russian,   with  some   practice   in  reading  the 
Russian  Classics. 
Tv/o  semesters 

21  &  22.  Advanced  "Russian  4  credits 

Two  semesters 

V.  Spanish 
1  &.  2.  Elementary  Spanish  6  credits 

Exercises  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar   and   pronunciation,  translation  of  simple 
English  sentences  into  Spanish,  drill  in  dictation  of  words  and  sentences,  acquisi- 
tion of  the  common  idioms  of  conversation. 
Two  semesters 

21  &  22.  Intermediate  Spanish  6  credits 

Review  of  the  grammar,   translation   of  classical   authors   into   idiomatic   English, 
and  of  English  prose  into  Spanish;  dictation  of  prose  and  poetry;  literary  criticism 
of  selected  texts.     Pre-requisite:  Spanish  1  &  2  or  equivalent. 
Two  semesters 

31  &  32.  Spanish  Syntax  and  Composition  6  credits 

Application  of  the  rules  of  Spanish  syntax  in  the  construction  of  difficult  idiomatic 
sentences;  original  composition  in  Spanish.     Reading  and  explanation   of  text  in 
Spanish.     More  extensive  conversation  in  Spanish.  • 
Two  semesters 

51  &  52.  Advanced  and  Commercial  Spanish  6  credits 

Review  of  Spanish  literature  and  reading  of  the  more  important  authors  in  class 
and  of  the  less  important  authors  outside  of  class.     Free  composition  in  Spanish 
including  Spanish  letter  writing.     Short  history  of  Spanish  literature. 
Two  semesters 

53  &  54.  Modern  Spanish  Literature  6  credits 

A   survey    of    contemporary    Spanish    literature;    lectures,    reports    and    collateral 

readings. 

Two  semesters 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Fr.  North,  Chairman;  Fr.  Coniff,  Fr.  Gibbons 
The  program  in  the  field  of  philosophy  is  designed  to  train  the  student  in  the 
art  of  thinking  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  significant  issues  ivhich  confront 
him  in  arriving  at  a  reasoned  explanation  of  the  world  in  general  and  of  man  in 
particular.  The  method  is  hoth  critical  and  constructive.  Emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  centrality  of  theistic  and  ethical  problems.  Upon  concluding  the  course 
the  student  will  have  gained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
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past  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  and  valua:,  which  are  enduring 
foundations  of  the  Christian  culture  and  civilization  of  the  West. 

22.  Logic  2  credits 

Philosophy  and  science:  divisions  of  logic.  Nature  of  idea  and  phantasm.  Kinds 
of  ideas:  universals,  categories,  predicables.  Nature  of  terms;  supposition.  Defini- 
tion and  division:  rules.  Nature  of  judgment  and  proposition:  truth  and  error  in 
judgment;  quality  and  quantity  of  propositions;  opposition  of  propositions;  infer- 
ence. Reasoning  and  argumentations:  deduction;  nature  of  syllogism  and  its 
rules.  Nature  of  induction,  its  logical  foundations,  inductive  method,  probability. 
Fallacies. 
One  semester 

23.  Epistemology  3  credits 
The  possibility  of  valid  knowledge;  skepticism  and  Descartes'  doubt;  the  primary 
truths.  The  validity  of  human  knowledge;  sources  of  certitude;  the  truth  value 
of  consciousness;  fallacy  of  idealism;  the  existence  of  extra-mental  and  extra-ego 
reality;  problem  of  secondary  qualities.  Intellection:  the  importance  and  history 
of  the  problem  of  universals;  critique  of  extreme  realism,  nominalism,  concep- 
tualism.  Moderate  realism;  the  value  of  necessary  judgments,  of  deductive  and 
inductive  reasoning,  of  human  testimony.  The  nature  of  objective  evidence;  the 
ultimate  motive  of  certitude  and  universal  criterion  of  truth. 

One  semester 

53.  Cosmology  3  credits 

The  origin  of  the  universe;  critique  of  pantheistic  and  naturalistic  monism.  Con- 
tingency of  the  world;  creation;  the  final  cause  of  the  world.  The  common 
properties  and  activities  of  bodies:  concept  of  quantity,  its  formal  effect,  existence 
of  continuous  extension.  The  philosophic  concepts  of  space,  place,  time,  motion. 
Causality  and  law;  the  existence  of  efficient  causes;  natural  laws  and  miracles. 
Essential  constitution  of  bodies:  substantial  change,  bodily  essences,  corporeal 
constitution;  dynamism  and  atomism.  The  ultimate  constituent  principles  of 
bodies;  prime  matter  and  substantial  form. 
One  semester 

54.  Metaphysics  2  credits 

Definition  of  metaphysics:  its  relation  to  other  sciences.  The  problem  of  being; 
analogical  concept  and  transcendental  attributes  of  being.  The  nature  of  change; 
potential  and  actual  being,  substance  and  accident.  The  Aristotelian  analysis 
of  causality".  Contingent  being:  its  origin,  constitution,  teleology.  Absolute  being. 
One  semester 

55.  Natural  Theology  2  credits 

An  evaluation  of  the  proofs  for  the  existence  of  God  as  the  unproduced,  intelli- 
gent, personal,  first  cause  of  contingent  being.  The  divine  essence  and  attributes. 
God's  knowledge  and  action  in  the  universe.  Pantheism  and  the  problem  of  evil. 
One  semester 
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56.  Basic  Ethics  4  credits 

Basic  ethics  studies  the  morality  of  human  actions  in  general.  Starting  with  the 
accepted  notions  of  morals,  morality,  responsibility,  obligation,  it  develops  the  true 
meaning  of  moral  goodness  and  moral  obligation.  An  analysis  of  free  human 
actions  from  the  point  of  view,  first,  of  their  finality,  secondly,  of  their  relation 
to  the  nature  of  the  person,  and,  thirdly,  of  their  concrete  circumstances,  leads 
to  an  understanding  of  the  essence  of  moral  goodness  and  malice.  The  law  of 
nature  as  applied  to  rational  activity  explains  the  meaning,  nature,  and  extent  of 
moral  obligation.  These  constitute  the  objective  order  of  morality.  The  subjective 
order  of  morality  consists  in  the  application  of  these  objective  norms  through 
the  practical  reason  and  moral  conscience. 
One  semester 

57.  Special  Ethics  4  credits 

Special  ethics  applies  the  general  principles  of  moral  conduct  to  particular  prob- 
lerrvs  arising  from  man's  relation  to  God,  to  his  fellow-man,  and  to  himself,  and 
from  his  rights  in  respect  to  material  possessions.  Social  morality  first  establishes 
the  essential  sociality  of  man,  and  then  investigates  the  rights  and  duties  natural 
to  man  in  the  three  fundamental  forms  of  human  association;  the  family,  the  state, 
and  religious  society. 
One  semester 

58.  Social  Ethics  2  credits 

A  study  of  the  genetic  origin  of  human  society  in  its  three  fundamental  forms, 
the  family,  civil  society,  religious  society;  and  of  the  social  moral  obligations  of 
the  individual  arising  from  each  of  the  three  fundamental  forms  of  society. 
One  semester 

59.  Political  Ethics  2  credits 

A  study  of  the  obligations  of  the  individual  in  and  towards  civil  society:  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  authority;  the  origin  and  nature  of  law,  both  natural  and 
positive.  The  obligation  arising  from  law.  This  course  will  emphasize  contem- 
porary theories  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  law  as  affecting  the  attitudes  and 
obligations  of  the  individual  in  respect  to  civil  authority. 
One  semester  Evening 

70.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy  3  credits 
An  analysis  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  stressing  their  scientific  and  philosophic 
contributions  to  the  tradition  of  western  civilization:  the  Milesians,  Eleatics, 
Pythagoreans,  Heraclitus,  Democritus,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Epicureans, 
Stoics,  Sceptics,  Neo-Platonists  and  Patristic  philosophy. 

One  semester 

71.  History  of  Medieval  Philosophy  3  credits 

An  appraisal  of  the  contribution  of  the  schoolmen  to  the  history  of  thought. 
Significance  and  originality  of  Augustine.    Scotus  Erigena,  St.  Anselm,  the  influence 
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of  the  mystical  schools,  Arabian  and  Jewish  philosophy,  the  controversy  over  the 
universals.     Albert,   Bonaventure,   Roger   Bacon,   the    Thomistic    synthesis.     Duns 
Scotus  and  Ockham;  the  decline  of  scholasticism  and  philosophical  trends  of  the 
Renaissance. 
One  semester 

72.  History  of  Modern  Thought  3  credits 

Descartes;  his  methods,  principles  and  influence  on  modern  thought.  Male- 
branche,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume.  Kant  and  his  influ- 
ence: Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer.  Herbert  Spencer:  Nietzsche. 
Comparative  study  of  Neo-Scholasticism  and  contemporary  non-scholastic  thought. 
One  semester 

73.  History  of  Ethics  3  credits 
Survey  and  critical  appreciation  of  the  principal  systems  of  moral  philosophy, 
ancient  and  modern.  Greek  philosophy;  Christian  antiquity;  medieval  philosophy; 
modern  systems. 

One  semester 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

Dr.  Harper,  Chairman;  Fr.  Neuner,  Mr.  Alperin,  Mr.  Bartley 
Physics,  the  science  of  the  actions  of  inanimate  objects,  attempts  to  answer 
such  questions  as  why,  hoiv  and  how  much.  It  is  a  science  in  which  the  basic 
ideas  and  concepts  are  arrived  at  by  processes  of  reasoning  starting  with  known 
and  observable  facts.  The  purposes  of  the  courses  in  physics  are,  (a)  to  enable 
the  student  to  acquire  a  scientific  method,  (b)  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
physical  quantities  that  play  so  vast  a  role  in  his  everyday  existence;  (c)  to  give 
him  a  working  knoivledge  of  the  instruments  and  devices  used  in  making  measure' 
ments  of  the  physical  quantities,  (d)  and  finally  to  give  him  some  knowledge  of  the 
applications  of  physics  to  the  development  of  many  of  the  mechanical,  electrical 
and  other  devices  of  our  modern  civilization. 

1  &  2.  General  Physics  8  credits 

Fundamental  course  in  mechanics,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  sound  and  light. 
Three  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  lab.     Pre-requisite:  Math.   1  &  2,  or  entrance 
credit  in  Trigonometry. 
Two  semesters 

21.  Light  and  Optics  4  credits 

A  treatment  of  geometrical  and  physical  optics,  optical  phenomena,  and  the 
theory  of  optical  instruments  and  measurements.  The  laboratory  exercises  are 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  handling  of  optical  instruments  and  the  making 
of  measurements  with  them.  Four  hours.  Pre-requisite:  Physics  1  &  2,  Math. 
5  &.  6,  and  preferably  Math.  21  &  22. 
One  semester 
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22.  Heat  and  Thermodynamics  3  credits 

An  expansion  of  the  heat  and  thermodynamic  ideas  presented  in  the  first  course 
of  physics.    The  course  gives  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  thermal  changes  which 
take  place  in  nature  or  are  brought  about  in  industry.    Three  hours.    Pre-requisite: 
Physics  1  &  2;  Math.  21  &  22. 
One  semester 

51  &  52.  Mechanics  6  credits 

A  course  of  introductory  analytical  mechanics  covering  kinematics,  dynamics  and 
kinetics.  A  brief  introduction  to  fluid  mechanics  is  also  included.  Requir-ed  of  all 
Physics  majors.  Three  hours.  Pre-requisites:  Physics  1  &  2;  and  Math.  21  &  22. 
Two  semesters 

53  &.  54.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  8  credits 

A  thorough  treatment  of  electrical  and  magnetic  theory  and  phenomena.  The 
topics  to  be  treated  include  electrical  and  magnetic  quantities,  electromagnetic 
phenomena,  electrical  circuits  (both  d.c.  and  a.c),  theory  of  electrical  measurements, 
magnetic  theory,  magnetic  circuits  and  theory  of  magnetic  measurements.  Labora- 
tory exercises  are  also  included  to  familiarize  students  with  the  various  methods 
and  devices  used  to  make  electrical  and  magnetic  measurements.  Required  of  all 
physics  majors.  Four  hours.  Pre-requisites:  Physics  il  &  2;  and  Math  21  &  22. 
Two  semesters 

61  &  62.  Radio  Tubes  and  Circuits  8  credits 

The  course  treats  the  following  topics:  theory  of  thermionic  emission;  vacuum 
tube  construction  and  operation;  theory  and  operation  of  rectifiers,  amplifiers, 
oscillators,  receivers,  modulators,  transmitters  and  antennae.  A  brief  treatment 
of  high  frequency  tubes  and  circuits  is  also  included.  The  accompanying  labora- 
tory course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  practical  experience  in  constructing 
and  testing  the  operation  of  the  various  radio  circuits.  Four  hours.  Pre-requisites: 
Physics  1  &  2,  and  preferably  Physics  53  and  Math.  21  &  22. 
Two  semesters 

63  &  64.  Modern  Physics  6  credits 

Treats  the  topics  of  kinetic  theory,  electrical  discharges  in  gases,  electron  theory, 
photoelectricity,  x-ray  and  other  electromagnetic  radiations,  radioactivity,  nuclear 
phenomena  and  induced  radioactivity.  Recommended  for  Physics  majors.  Three 
hours.  Pre-requisites:  Physics  1  &.  2,  Math.  21  &.  22,  and  preferably  Physics  53. 
Two  semesters 

65.  Sound  3  credits 

A  detailed  study  of  the  nature,  production,  propagation  and  absorption  of  sound; 
acoustics  and  the  theory  of  sound  measurements  are  also  treated.    Three  hours. 
Pre-requisites:  Physics  1  &  2;  Math.  21  &  22,  and  preferably  Physics  53. 
One  semester 
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67.  Medical  Physics  3  credits 

This  course  is  designed  to  fill  the  need  of  a  second  course  of  Physics  for  medical 
students.  The  purpose  is  to  give  these  students  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  many 
applications  which  are  made  of  physical  principles  and  physical  devices  in  medical 
practice.  It  covers  the  theory  and  application  of  various  electrical  and  magnetic 
devices,  optical  instruments,  electronic  devices,  x-ray  equipment  and  radio- 
activity. Three  hours.  Pre-requisites:  Physics  1  &  2,  and  Math.  5  &  6. 
One  semester. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

Fr.  Coniff,  Chairvwn;  Fr.  Jacklin,  Mr.  Snyder 
Because  of  the  unique  position  of  psychology  in  the  system  of  the  special 
sciences,  the  main  objective  of  the  program.me  is  tu/ofold:  first,  a  recognition  of 
the  necessity  for  correlating  the  results  of  psychological  research  with  philosophical 
principles  and  for  building  psychological  theory  upon  philosophical  founda' 
tions;  secondly,  a  study  of  principles,  methods  and  scientific  data  of  all  types 
in  order  to  enable  the  student  to  analyze  in  satisfactory  psychological  terms 
situations  in  which  he  plays  a  part. 

51.  General  Psychology  4  credits 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  psychology,  its  nature  and  scope.  The  human  organism 
and  its  nervous  system;  simple  and  conditioned  reflexes.  Psychosomatic  nature 
of  man;  sensation,  perception,  imagination  and  memory;  associationism  and 
gestaltism.  Dynamic  forces  of  human  nature:  pleasure  and  pain,  impulse, 
desire,  feeling,  emotion,  habit  and  instinct..  Critique  of  modern  theories. 
One  semester 

52.  Rational  Psychology  4  credits 

Animal  and  human  psychology.  The  intellect  and  its  functions;  abstraction, 
origin  of  ideas,  inference,  reasoning.  Volition,  motivation,  the  nature  of  human 
freedom  and  responsibility.  The  conscious  and  subconscious  mind;  psycho- 
analysis; extranormal  mental  states.  The  human  person;  unity,  nature,  origin 
and  destiny.  The  psychological  grounds  of  character  and  personality. 
One  semester 

53.  Mental  Hygiene  2  credits 
Definition  of  mental  hygiene  and  mental  disorders;  problems  and  objectives  of 
mental  hygiene;  the  mental  life;  what  constitutes  mind;  mind,  body  and  soul; 
the  need  of  organization  and  balance.  Personality'  and  character.  The  normal  and 
subconscious  mind.  The  detection  and  prevention  of  unwholesome  mental 
patterns.  The  thwarting  of  urges;  the  psychology  of  adjustment;  types  of  self- 
defense  mechanisms;  the  positive  aspects  of  compensation.  Creating  the  healthy 
mind;  organizing  channels  of  thought  and  action.  The  hygienic  value  of  work, 
of  a  well-stocked  mind,  of  avocational  interests.  The  true  value  of  religion  for 
mental  hygiene;  the  total  product — human  personality. 

One  semester  Evening 
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54.  Advanced  Mental  Hygiene  2  credits 

Critical  approach  to  study  of  character  and  temperament;  personality  traits  and 
their  measurement;  organic  factors  in  personality.  Heredity  and  environment; 
habits  and  training  the  adolescent.  Hygiene  of  the  emotions;  defects  of  guidance 
and  control  in  emotional  life;  the  play  of  intellect  in  emotional  life;  sublimating 
emotions.  Methods  of  reconstructing  personality;  the  treatment  of  mental  diS' 
orders;  the  development  of  emotional  patterns;  reaction  to  frustration;  the  integra- 
tion  of  personality;  personal  adequacy  as  a  function  of  discrimination  and  inhibi- 
tion. The  quest  of  happiness;  the  metaphysics  of  love;  philosophic  analysis  of 
love  as  a  response  to  values  in  a  person.  Plato's  misconception  of  love,  the 
various  types  of  love,  the  uniting  force  of  love  as  a  value  response;  characteristics 
of  the  various  types  of  love  as  they  are  supernaturalized  by  love  of  God. 
One  semester  Evening 

55.  Contemporary  Psychology  2  credits 

Modern   schools   and   trends   in   psychology.     Behaviorism;    eidetism,    gestalt   psy- 
chology.    Psychoanalysis  and  other  schools  of  the  psychology  of  the  unconscious; 
Freud;  Adler,  Jung.     Philosophical  approach  to  modern  psychology. 
One  semester  Evening 

56.  Adolescent  Psychology  2  credits 

The  successive  stages  of  physical  and  mental  development  from  childhood 
through  adolescence.  The  rise  of  new  impulses  and  emotions,  the  development 
of  self-consciousness  and  social  traits,  as  determining  the  growth  of  interests 
and  the  outlook  upon  life.  The  fundamental  categories  of  evaluation  as  set 
forth  in  the  philosophy  of  morals,  of  religion  and  of  education. 
One  semester  Evening 

57.  Social  Psychology  2  credits 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  the  development  of  an  awareness  to  the  psychological 
bases  of  social  activity  and  organization.  The  origin,  development  and  integra- 
tion of  personality  and  social  behavior  are  emphasized  in  the  light  of  the 
everyday  social  scene. 

One  semester  Evening 


DEPARTMENT  OF  RELIGION 

Fr.  Martin,  Chairman;  Fr.  Cawley,  Fr.  Enright,  Fr.  Miller, 
Fr.  North,  Fr.  Wagner 
The  program  in  religion  at  the  University  of  Scranton  has  been  organized 
upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  religion  is  something  vital,  which  must  be 
lived  as  ivell  as  understood.  It  is  not  intended  to  train  theologians  but  rather  to 
form  thoroughly  enlightened  and  strongly  motivated  Catholic  gentlemen,  bent 
upon  attaining  their  full  stature  in  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ. 
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1  &  2.  The  Sacraments  and  the  Mass  2  credits 

The  course  is  devoted  to  a  practical  consideration  of  the  seven  sacraments 
and  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  as  the  central  act  of  liturgical  worship.  Nature 
of  grace  produced  by  the  sacraments  as  practical  signs.  Requirements  for 
administration  and  reception.  Baptism  and  supernatural  birth;  Confirmation; 
The  Holy  Eucharist;  the  Real  Presence;  Transuhstantiation;  Penance;  Indul- 
gences; Extreme  Unction;  Holy  Orders;  Matrimony;  properties  of  marriage; 
impediments  to  matrimony;  civil  and  ecclesiastical  effects  of  marriage  contract 
as  a  free  contract. 
Two  semesters 

21  &  22.  God  and  Creation  2  credits 

Existence    and   nature    of    God;    the    Mystery    of    the    Blessed   Trinity.     Creation 
and  supernatural  destiny  of  men;  original  justica  and  original  sin.     The  Immacu- 
late Conception.     Eschatology. 
Two  semesters 

51  &  52.  Redemption  and  Life  in  Christ  2  credits 

The  mystery  of  the  Word  made  flesh.  The  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  the  Person  of  Christ.  The  human  intellect  and  will  of  Christ; 
theandric  actions,  holiness  and  merits  of  Christ.  The  prophetic  office,  power  and 
priesthood  of  Christ;  the  redemptive  sacrifice;  the  worship  of  Christ.  Mariology. 
The  effects  of  the  redemption;  supernatural  life  in  Christ;  the  necessity  and 
nature  of  sanctifying  and  actual  grace;  growth  in  Christ. 
Two  semesters 

61.  Life  in  the  Church  I  credit 

Intended  to  provide  a  review  of  previous  courses  and  to  give  an  advanced 
understanding  of  Catholic  teaching,  this  course  studies  the  meaning  and  reason 
of  Catholic  dogma  in  general,  its  historical  necessity,  its  relation  to  the  teaching 
authority  of  the  Church  and  its  foundation  in  the  sources  of  revelation.  The 
problem  of  Faith  and  Reason  is  discussed  as  a  modern  aspect  of  the  above 
doctrine.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  origin,  purpose  and  history  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  emphasizing  the  Person  of  Christ  and  the 
notion  of  Christian  virtue. 
One  semester 

62.  Life  in  the  Church  1  credit 

The  second  part  of  the  course  is  a  study  of  the  theological  virtues  of  faith,  hope 
and  charity,  and  of  the  interior  nature  and  external  organization  of  the  Church 
as  instituted  by  Christ.     These  doctrines  are  studied  directly  from  the  text  of  the 
Discourse  at  the  Last  Supper  and  from  related  texts. 
One  semester 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Fr.  Gallery,  Chairman;  Fr.  Hoggson,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Howley,  Mr.  Snyder 
This  department  has  as  its  objectives  the  training  of  a  broadly  cultured  man 
who  can  think  critically  and  clearly  and  who  can  express  his  thoughts  in  a  manner 
that  will  secure  the  sympathy  and  comprehension  of  his  fellows.  It  aims  to  provide 
the  student  with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  our  political  and 
economic  society.  In  the  exposition  of  the  suggested  solutions  and  rev\edies,  the 
Catholic  viewpoint  is  presented. 

21.  Introduction  to  Sociology  3  credits 

Differentiation  of  the  Social  Sciences.  Postulates.  Social  origins  and  the  theory 
of  evolution.  The  nature  of  man  and  the  moral  law.  Social  processes.  Heredity 
and  environment  in  their  relation  to  groups.  The  institutional  groups.  Com- 
munism and  its  practical  manifestation — socialism.  Social  service;  social  justice. 
One  semester 

22.  Social  Problems  and  Agencies  3  credits 

Problems,    such    as:    housing,    crime,    juvenile    delinquency,    mental    defectiveness, 
dependency  and  relief;  recreation  and  leisure,  education,  child  welfare,  the  negro, 
rural  needs,   religion,   family  disintegration,   etc.     Special   attention  will   be  given 
to  problems  and  agencies  in  local  communities. 
One  semester 

23  &  24.  Principles  of  Economics  6  credits 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  economic  theory  and  their  application  to 
present  day  problems.  A  study  of  the  economic  organization  of  the  United  States — 
of  consumption,  production  and  marketing,  foreign  trade,  money  and  credit,  prices, 
foreign  exchange,  wage  theories  and  the  relation  of  employer  and  employed, 
capital  and  interest,  rent,  profits,  and  taxation.  The  course  concludes  with  a 
critical  examination  of  modern  capitalism  and  alternative  economic  systems. 
Two  semesters 

25.  Civic  Problems  3  credits 

Nature  and   character   of  rhe   State.    The   problem   of   Church   and   State.     The 
origin  and  authority  of  the  State.    The  functions  of  the  State.     Comparison  of 
governmental  systems.     American  problems.     International  relations. 
One  semester 

50.  The  Family  3  credit? 

The  family  and  social  change.  Family  bonds.  Relations  between  the  church  and 
the  family.  The  community  and  the  family.  Preparation  for  marriage.  Choosing 
a    life-partner.    Legal    safeguards    of    the    family.    The    family    as   an    economic 
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institution.     Other  institutional  functions  of  the  family.    The  home  and  leisure. 
Changing    reciprocal    relationships.     Broken    homes.     Remedies    tending    toward 
family  re-integration. 
One  semester 

51.  Rural  and  Urban  Sociology  3  credits 

Community  setting.  Founding  and  development.  Local  government.  Provisions 
foi  dealing  with  crime.  Provisions  for  public  safety,  for  health  care,  for  the 
handicapped,  for  family  welfare.  Housing.  Planning  and  zoning.  Educational 
resources.  Religious  agencies.  Public  assistance.  Agencies  for  community  plan- 
ning and  co-ordination. 
One  semester 

52.  Criminology  »  3  credits 

Law    and    crime.     Statistics    and    causes    of    crime.     Physical    and    physiological 
factors   in   criminality.    The   home   and   family   in   relation   to   crime.     Probation 
and   parole.    The  criminal  juvenile   court.     Prison   and   punishment.     Prevention 
of  crime. 
One  semester 

53.  Labor  Problems  3  credits 

Social  and  economic  factors  in  industrial  relations,  insecurity,  inadequate  income, 
sub-standard  workers,   industrial   conflict,   and   labor  unions,   are   studied.     Labor 
legislation  is  examined  in  detail.     Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment.    Reports,   readings   and   class   discussion. 
One  semester 

54.  Constitutional  Law  3  credits 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Func- 
tions of  the  judiciary  in  enforcing  constitutions;  fundamental  rights  and  immuni- 
ties of  persons;  political  rights,  personal  and  religious  liberty,  protection  to  persons 
accused  of  crime,  privileges  and  immunities  of  national  and  state  citizenship; 
eminent  domain;  state  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;  powers  of  the 
national  government. 
One  semester 

55.  American  Government  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  relationships  between  federal,  state  and  local  governments;  attitudes 
of  federal   government   toward   private   property';    changes    in    rules   of   Congress; 
taxation;  banking  and  currency  acts;  powers  of  the  President;  method  of  ratifying 
federal  amendments;  methods  used  in  presidential  elections. 
One  semester 
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56.  Political  Science  3  credits 

This    course    is    an    analytical    and    comparative    study    of    modern    governmental 
systems.     An  intensive  study  is  made  of  how  leading  governments  of  the  world 
deal  with  the  problems  of  government. 
One  semester 

57.  Comparative  Government  3  credits 

A  comparison  of  the  following  systems  of  government:  of  the  United  States,  of 
Japan,    and   of   the   principal    nations   of   Europe.     Attention   will   be    directed    to 
international    relations,    to    imperialism,    and    world    politics,    and    to    the    world- 
wide movement  toward  Communism  since  Marx. 
Two  semesters  Evening!  onfv 

58.  International  Law  3  credit^ 

Detailed  study  of  its  nature  and  scope.  Acquisition  and  loss  of  international 
personality.  Rights  and  duties  of  states  (independence,  jurisdiction  on  terri- 
tory and  public  and  private  vessels).  Boundaries  on  high  seas.  International 
treaties.  Agents  of  international  intercourse  (diplomatic,  consular,  etc.).  Con- 
flicts; Arbitration;  Judicial  Settlements;  Collective  sanctions;  war  (land,  sea  and 
aerial  warfare).  Rights  of  neutrals.  Blockade  and  contraband. 
One  semester 

59.  Current  Economic  Problems  6  credits 

Conducted  by  discussion  and  extensive  collateral  reading.  This  course  aims  to 
increase  familiarity  with  the  current  economic  situation.  Problems  in  the  inter- 
national field  include  tariffs,  exchange  restrictions  and  foreign  trade,  currency 
depreciation,  commodity  prices,  the  World  Economic  Conference,  the  gold 
standard  and  international  debts. 
Two  semesters 

60.  Social  Origins  3  credits 

Field  of  anthropology;  primitive  man  and  his  culture;  social  structures  in  primitive 
society;     religion    among    primitives;     modern     civilisation     and     its     relation     to 
archaeology  and  ethnology. 
One  semester 

61.  History  of  Social  Thought  3  credits 

Exposition  of  pre-Christian,  early  Christian  and  medieval  social  thought  with  an 
examination  of  contemporary  sociological  theories. 
One  semester 

62.  Social  Statistics  4  credits 

Introduction   to   the  use   of  statistics   as   a   method   of   analyzing   social   problems. 
Sources  of  statistical  data,  tabulating,  charting,   curve  plotting,   frequency  curves, 
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averages,  measures  of  dispersion,  sampling  and  probability,  index  numbers,  trends, 
theory  of  correlation. 
One  semester 

63.  Case  Work  Theory  I  and  11  4  credits 

Methods  and  objectives  of  case  work;  generic  case  work   processes  examined   as 
means  to  understanding  the  person  in  trouble  and  helping  the  individual  to  adjust 
more  adequately  to  his  own  environment.     Case  material  used  to  illustrate. 
Two  semesters  Evening 

64.  Community  Organization  4  credits 

Study  of  social  forces  in  the  community  setting.  Social  agencies,  their  functions 

and  relations  to  community  groups. 

One  semester  Evening 

65.  Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling  jor  Adidts  4  credits 

The   application  of  sound  guidance   principles   and   procedures   to   the   vocational 
guidance    of    adults   will   be    discussed.     A   survey    of   vocational    testing   will    be 
included  in  the  topics  of  this  course. 
One  semester  Evening 

66.  Child  Welfare  2  credits 

Analysis  and  developrrvent  of  child  welfare  in  the  United  States.  Social  legislation 
affecting  child  welfare.  Provisions  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  dependent, 
neglected  and  delinquent  children  in  their  own  homes,  foster  homes  and  institu- 
tions. Child  care  and  protective  facilities  of  private  agencies  and  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  government. 
One  semester 

67.  Techniques  of  Social  Research  2  credits 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles  of  research; 
the  methods  used  in  investigation  of  social  problems;  the  relation  of  social  research 
to  social  administration  and  social  planning;  sources  of  social  data;  the  collection, 
analysis  and  presentation  of  social  data. 
One  semester  Evening 

68.  Public  Policy  and  Labor  3  credits 

The  development  of  the  labor  policy  by   the  Federal  Government,  and  the  col- 
lective action  of  employees;  the  government's  policy  toward  collective  bargaining, 
the    collective    agreement.     Union    organization,    conditions    of    employment;    the 
government  and  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes;  current  major  trends. 
One  semester 

69.  Law  and  Social  Work  2  credits 

Legal  principles;  resources  and  processes  of  the  law  about  which  social  workers 
should  be  informed.     Judicial  organization,  administration  and  procedure  as  they 
affect  the  client,  the  social  worker  and  the  agency. 
One  semester  Evening 


Religious  Organizations 


LEAGUE  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART 

The  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  Apostleship  of  Prayer  is 
the  oldest  organization  at  the  University  of  Scranton;  it  was  founded 
in  1906  and  at  that  time  agregated  to  the  central  office  of  the  League. 
Membership  is  open  to  all  Catholic  students.  The  League  has  for  its 
purpose  to  foster  among  its  members  a  sincere  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  by  the  union  of  its  members  in  prayer,  to  make  reparation 
for  sin  and  promote  the  apostolic  v/ork  of  the  Church.  Regular 
meetings  are  held  on  the  First  Friday  of  the  month  at  8:15  A.  M. 
Rev.  James  L.  Martin,  S.J.,  Moderator. 

Student  Officers:  Head  Promoter,  Charles  F.  McGuire;  Pro- 
moter of  Senior  Year,  Joseph  A.  Wolski;  Junior,  Gerald  L.  Doster; 
Sophomore,  Anthony  J.  Capone,  John  Goosley,  John  J.  Holmes; 
Freshman,  Adeeb  A.  Hazzouri,  Francis  V.  Kashuda,  Paul  K.  Donovan, 
Robert  J.  Dux,  John  J.  Gebert,  Walter  J.  Kilmer,  Michael  A.  Mecca, 
Joseph  R.  Miller,  John  L.  Sullivan. 

SODALITY  OF  OUR  LADY 

The  Sodality  of  Our  Lady,  under  the  primary  title  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  and  with  Saint  Aloysius  Gonzaga  as  its 
secondary  patron,  was  founded  at  the  University  of  Scranton  on 
December  6,  1942,  with  the  approval  of  the  Bishop  of  Scranton  and 
subsequently  aggregated  to  the  Roman  Prima  Primaria  Sodality.  Its 
object  is  to  foster  filial  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  Christ  and  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  piety  among  its  members.  Regular  weekly 
meetings  are  held  on  Tuesday  alternating  between  meetings  in  the 
students'  Chapel  and  round  table  discussions  in  the  auditorium. 
The  works  of  the  Sodality  embrace  the  publishing  of  a  News  Sheet 
for  Alumni  in  the  armed  forces,  the  teaching  of  catechism  to  public 
school  children  in  local  parishes,  joint  meetings  with  various  other 
Catholic  Colleges  in  the  vicinity,  and  conducting  socials  and  sports  pro- 
grams for  local  orphanages.     Rev.  James  L.  Martin,  S.J.,  Moderator. 

Student  Officers:  Prefect,  Ambrose  J.  Gibbons,  Jr.;  First 
Assistant,  Donald  P.  Lynott;  Second  Assistant,  Bernard  V.  Hyland; 
Secretary,  Frank  M.  O'Connor;  Treasurer,  E.  Robert  Galligan.  The 
Sodality  Council:  Charles  F.  McGuire,  Robert  J.  McLaughlin, 
Leonard  A.  Erdman,  William  J.  McGrath,  Joseph  E.  Bartkowski, 
Hugh  Quain,  Ralph  A.  DiSanto. 


College  Organizations 


ALPHA  SIGMA  NU 

Alpha  Sigma  Nu  is  a  National  Honor  Society  with  chapters  in 
various  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  society  organized  to  honor  students  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  scholarship,  service  and  loyalty  to  their  college.  Candi- 
dates are  drawn  from  the  Junior  Class  and  are  nominated  by  the  local 
chapter,  which  also  certifies  the  qualifications  of  the  nominees. 
Those,  who  are  approved  by  the  President  of  the  College  and  the 
Dean,  are  elected  members  and  initiated  into  the  organization. 

TRI-SIGMA 

In  September,  1939,  the  Chemical  Society  and  the  Physics  Club, 
which  had  been  in  existence  for  ten  years,  were  merged  into  one 
organization.  At  the  same  time  the  scope  of  the  society  was  broad- 
ened to  include  the  biological  sciences  in  order  that  all  science 
students  might  be  united  in  one  general  association.  The  title  chosen 
for  the  organization,  the  Tri-Sigma  Honorary  Science  Society,  empha- 
sizes the  threefold  interests  of  the  members  and  the  common  bond 
uniting  physics,  chemistry  and  biology. 

The  general  purpose  of  Tri-Sigma  is  to  promote  interest  in  the 
sciences,  to  encourage  appreciation  of  their  inter-relationships,  and 
to  stimulate  activities  that  will  foster  initiative  and  productive 
scholarship.  Membership  is  obtained  through  application  to  the 
Executive  Committee.  Any  student  who  has  maintained  a  "B" 
average  in  three  semesters  of  biology,  three  semesters  of  chemistry, 
and  one  semester  of  physics  is  eligible.  Students  who  have  failed  to 
meet  these  standards  but  who  have  demonstrated  marked  scientific 
aptitude  in  one  or  more  scientific  subjects  may  be  admitted  to  asso- 
ciate membership  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  advisors  of 
the  society.    Rev.  James  L.  Harley,  S.J.,  Moderator. 

STUDENT  COUNCIL 

The  management  of  extracurricular  and  social  activities  at  the 
University  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Student  Council.  The 
range  of  its  duties  includes  the  preparation  of  the  social  calendsft",  the 
running  of  assemblies,  the  supervision  of  elections,  the  initiation  and 
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promotion  of  all   kinds  of  student  endeavor   and   the  observance 
of  college  traditions. 

The  Student  Council  is  composed  of  the  President  of  the  student 
body,  the  class  presidents,  a  representative  of  each  extracurricular 
activity,  the  moderator  and  one  lay  professor  of  the  faculty.  Regular 
weekly  meetings  are  held  for  the  conduct  of  ordinary  business.  Rev. 
Edward  G.  Jacklin,  S.J.,  Moderator. 

INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS    CLUB 

The  International  Relations  Club  was  founded  in  1938  in  order 
to  promote  a  more  intensive  study  of  international  problems  and  to 
gain  a  clearer  understanding  of  international  relations.  Open  forum 
discussions  are  held  twice  each  month;  and  occasional  radio  broad- 
casts are  given  by  members  of  the  forum.  Joint  meetings  with  the 
Marywood  International  Relations  Club  are  held  periodically.  The 
forum  is  affiliated  with  the  international  relations  clubs  of  the  Car- 
negie  Foundation  for  International  Peace.  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Rock,  S.J., 
Moderator. 

THE   BUSINESS   CLUB 

The  Business  Club  is  an  organization  composed  of  graduates  and 
students  of  the  University  who  are  interested  in  business  administra- 
tion  and  accounting.  The  object  of  this  club  is  to  give  the  business 
student  closer  contact  with  actual  business  practices  and  to  acquaint 
him  personally  with  both  local  and  national  business  executives  and 
firms. 

Meetings  are  held  regularly  at  which  guest  speakers  from  the 
fields  of  business  and  economics  are  presented  to  the  club.  Field  trips 
to  all  types  of  industry  are  another  activity  of  this  organization.  Mr. 
John  B.  McLean,  Moderator. 

COUNCIL  OF  DEBATE 

The  University  of  Scranton  debating  society  affords  its  members 
numerous  opportunities  to  train  themselves  in  the  arts  of  formal 
argumentation  and  public  speaking.  Under  its  auspices  are  con- 
ducted annual  oratorical  contests  and  public  debates  with  similar 
organisations  at  other  colleges  and  universities.  Public  lectures  are 
also  prepared  by  members  of  the  Council  and  delivered  before  various 
civic  and  social  organizations. 
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The  Council  sponsors  an  elimination  contest  each  year  in  which 
eight  debaters  from  the  upper  classes  are  chosen  to  form  the  Uni- 
versity  team  for  intercollegiate  debating.  Another  elimination  con- 
test  is  held  for  the  freshman  class  to  form  a  team  for  junior  inter- 
collegiate  debating.    Mr.  Victor  R.  Yanitelli,  Moderator. 

THE  AQUINAS 

The  Aquinas  is  a  newspaper  published  monthly  during  the 
course  of  the  school  year  by  the  students  of  the  College.  Its  purpose 
is  to  foster  tlie  development  of  literary  expression  among  the  students, 
to  afford  a  practical  training  in  journalism  and  to  chronicle  the  events 
of  University  life.    Rev.  William  B.  Hill,  S.J.,  Moderator 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SCRANTON   PLAYERS 

From  the  very  beginning  the  study  and  practice  of  dramatics 
have  always  played  a  prominent  role  in  Jesuit  College  life.  In  con- 
tinuance of  this  unbroken  tradition  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years' 
standing  the  dramatic  society  of  the  University  has  been  organized 
to  train  and  develop  talented  students  in  the  art  of  drama.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society  are  given  practical  experience  in  the  writing, 
directing  and  producing  of  radio  and  stage  plays.  During  the  year 
the  Society  presents  at  least  one  play  in  full  length  and  occasional 
one-act  plays.    Rev.  Vincent  F.  Blehl,  S.J.,  Moderator. 

GLEE  CLUB 

The  University  Glee  Club  affords  students  with  sufficient  vocal 
talent  an  opportunity  for  practice  in  choral  singing.  During  the 
course  of  the  year  a  series  of  concerts  is  presented.  Mr.  Edward  F. 
O'Shea,  S.J.,  Moderator. 

THE   UNIVERSITY  BAND 

The  University  Band  was  organized  in  September,  1931.  Any 
student  with  an  apritude  for  music  is  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  band.  The  band  plays  at  many  of  the  athletic  and  extra- 
curricular activities  held  in  connection  with  the  various  University 
exercises  and  gives  occasional  concerts.  Mr.  Victor  R.  Yanitelli, 
Moderator. 
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the  veterans  club 
The  Veterans  Club  is  an  organization  with  membership  open  to 
those  who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  are  enrolled  at  the 
University.  Its  function  is  to  help  the  veteran  feel  at  home  in  Uni- 
versity life.  By  sponsoring  publicity,  social  and  academic  programs 
in  which  the  veteran  takes  an  active  part,  the  club  greatly  facilitates 
the  reorientation  of  its  members.  The  faculty  Moderator,  and  the 
officers,  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Dean  and  the  faculty  of  the 
University,  are  making  every  effort  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  the 
veteran  and  work  out  an  educational  program  which  will  adequately 
fulfill  those  needs.    Rev.  Aloysius  J.  Miller,  Moderator. 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

In  addition  to  governing  and  promoting  intercollegiate  compe- 
tition  in  athletic  games  the  association  provides  a  program  of  physical 
training  and  intramural  sports  for  the  student  body.  Rev.  John  J. 
Coniff,  S.J.,  Faculty  Director.  Frank  J.  O'Hara,  Graduate  Manager. 
Peter  A.  Carlesimo,  Coach  of  Football  and  Basketball. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  University  Alumni  Association  has  been  formed  to  per- 
petuate  friendships  formed  at  the  University,  to  foster  among  its 
members  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their  Alma  Mater  and  to  extend  the 
influence  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  University.  Regular  meet- 
ings and  reunions  are  held  from  time  to  time  as  prescribed  in  the 
rules  and  by>laws  of  the  association. 


Scholarships 

Among  the  many  needs  of  the  University  none  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  foundation  of  scholarships  to  meet  the  increasing 
number  of  requests  from  students  of  exceptional  ability,  who  without 
financial  aid  are  unable  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  college  educa- 
tion.  To  found  a  full  scholarship  requires  the  sum  of  $8,000;  partial 
scholarships  can  also  be  established  by  smaller  gifts.  Each  scholar- 
ship  will  bear  and  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  donor  or  the  person 
designated  by  him.  All  scholarships,  full  or  partial,  are  accepted 
with  the  understanding  that  the  income  from  the  sum  will  be  the 
amount  applicable  to  the  holder  of  the  scholarship. 

The  student  in  possession  of  a  scholarship  will  be  required  to 
maintain  an  average  of  at  least  75  in  all  his  courses  and  to  observe  all 
other  scholastic  and  disciplinary  regulations  of  the  college.  Failure 
to  do  so  entails  forfeiture  of  the  scholarship.  Students  holding  a 
partial  scholarship  will  pay  the  amounts  their  scholarships  fall  short 
of  the  full  tuition.  Books,  fees  and  other  incidental  expenses  are 
not  included  in  any  scholarship.  The  following  scholarships  are 
available: 

UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  offers  fifteen  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $150 
each  to  deserving  students. 

PURPLE  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Eight  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $150  each  are  annually 
awarded  by  the  Purple  Club.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Purple 
Club  selects  the  students  to  whom  these  scholarships  are  awarded. 

THE  STRIVER's  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Four  scholarships  of  an  annual  value  of  $200  each,  awarded  to 
Hebrew  students  who  attain  the  highest  grades  in  a  competitive 
examination. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 
Gifts  to  the  University  may  take  the  form  of  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  scholarships  or  professorships;  or  the  foundation  of 
medals  and  other  prizes;  of  additions  to  the  material  equipment; 
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of  collections  of  educational  value;  of  contributions  to  the  general 
fund,  or  may  be  undesignated.  Those  desiring  to  make  a  bequest 
to  the  University  of  Scranton  may  be  helped  by  the  following  sug- 
gested form: 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  (devise)  and  bequeath  to  the  University  of  Scranton,  an 
institution  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  located  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  and  its  suc- 
cessors forever  the  sum  of dollars 

(or  otherwise  describe  the  gift)  for  its  general  corporate  purposes  (or 
name  a  particular  corporate  purpose). 


Evening  and  Summer  Sessions 

The  University  offers  the  use  of  its  facilities  to  adult  groups  who 
are  unable  to  attend  the  regular  day  sessions  but  who  wish  either  to 
complete  studies  for  a  degree  or  to  broaden  and  refresh  their  acquaint- 
ance with  various  fields  of  knowledge  without  seeking  a  degree.  To 
meet  their  needs  courses  of  study  are  conducted  during  the  summer 
and  in  the  evening  from  6:30  to  10:15  P.  M.  The  courses,  which  are 
offered,  are  taught  by  members  of  the  University  faculty:  and  the 
instruction,  which  is  given,  will  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
courses  offered  during  the  regular  day  sessions. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  the  evening  and  summer  sessions  must  satisfy  the  require- 
ments for  admission  and  the  same  standards  of  scholarhip  as  the 
students  in  the  day  sessions.  The  curriculum  for  a  degree  comprises 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  semester  hours  of  college  studies,  of 
which  thirty-two  at  least  must  be  completed  in  regular  course  at  the 
University. 

Each  candidate  is  obliged  to  complete  at  least  one  year  of 
residence  prior  to  the  final  examination  for  the  degree:  a  residential 
year  supposes  the  completion  of  a  minimum  of  thirty-two  semester 
hours  at  the  University.  Students  working  for  a  degree  are  required  to 
follow  the  prescribed  sequence  in  certain  courses,  and  must  have  their 
program  of  studies  for  each  year  approved  by  the  Dean.  Teachers  in 
service  may  earn  a  maximum  of  six  credit  hours  per  semester  in  the 
evening  sessions.  All  students  who  intend  to  do  practice  teaching 
must  notify  the  Director  of  Practice  Teaching  at  least  three  months 
prior  to  the  practice  teaching  period. 

The  Summer  School  courses  will  run  for  eight  weeks;  the 
lecture  and  laboratory  work  will  be  so  arranged  that  credit  for  one 
semester's  work  may  be  given  in  the  courses  taken.  Students  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Dean  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  courses  in  the 
Summer  Session  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  advanced  standing. 
Students  who  are  delinquent  in  any  course  may  attend  the  summer 
sessions  and  make  up  one  semester's  credit  in  this  course.  No  student 
will  be  permitted  to  complete  more  than  nine  semester  hours  of  credit 
in  a  summer  session. 
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ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 

of  the 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SCRANTON 

June  Sixteenth,  Nineteen  Hundred  Forty-six 
The  Scranton  Estate,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania 

Program 

Processional — Coronation  March  Meyerbeer 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner Audience 

Invocation — Veni  Creator The  Graduates 

President's  Address 

The  Very  Reverend  W.  Coleman  Nevils,  SJ.,  D.D. 

CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES 

Intermezzo  (A  Love  Story)  Prevost 

Address  to  the  Graduates The  Honorable  John  W.  Murphy 

Recessional — ^National  Spirit  March Hummel 
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DEGREE  CANDIDATES,  1946 


Martin  Joseph  Barnack 
Michael  Basista 
George  Bodnar 
Anthony  Borzok 
Robert  Kenneth  Cavanaugh 
Dori  E.  Chiappi 
Frederick  Louis  Gianni 
John  Paul  Gook 
Mary  Ann  Davis 
Agnes  H.  DeFazio 
Michael  Francis  DiSimoni 
Paul  Aloysius  Doyle 
Daniel  Francis  Fricchione 
William  Brown  Godwin 
Anna  Schaffer  Grogan 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Edward  Theodore  Groncki 
Stephen  Thomas  Hwaxdeck 
Edward  John  Lewicki 
Margaret  Mary  Lynch 
Monica  Teresa  Mannion 
Margaret  Marcelonis 
Robert  Edward  McDermott 
Marie  Margaret  McNulty 
Ernest  Edward  Novak 
Thomas  Vincent  O'Leary 
Joseph  James  O'Malley 
Thomas  Roberts 
Bruno  John  Rogo 
Robert  Martin  Ronky 
Frederick  Burton  Smoot 
Cornelius  Francis  Young 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Joseph  S.  Artabane 
Robert  Thomas  Bohn 
Margaret  Mary  Caffrey 
Donald  Hoyt  Doud 
William  Joseph  Frusciante 
Paul  Andrew  Giblin 


Joseph  Gerard  Kipp 
Emanuel  Lebowitz 
Francis  Kevin  McDonald 
John  Joseph  Moran 
Sidney  Jay  Oram 
Leonard  Stahler 
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REGISTRATION 
February,  1946 


Senior  II 


Artabane,  Joseph Scranton 

Bodnar,   George Scranton 

Caffrey,  Margaret Scranton 

Cavanaugh,   Robert Scranton 

Cook,    John Pittston 

Doyle,    Paul „...Carbondale 


Groncki,   Edward Minooka 

Kozar,  Elias..._ Dickson  City 

Lewicki,  Edward Dickson  City 

McGuire,    Charles Pittston 

Shutack,  Stephen Nesquehoning 


Senior  I 


Barnack,  Martin _ Scranton 

Biscontini,  Armand Old  Forge 

Bodek,  Lester Kingston 

Borick,  Paul _ Olyphant 

Cooney,  James Ashley 

Culkin,  Joseph Scranton 

Gibbons,  Ambrose Pittston 

Giblin,    Paul Scranton 

Harrison,  LeRoy Scranton 

Jalowiec,   Edward Avoca 

Kaplan,   Saul Olyphant 

Kauffman,   Joseph _ Scranton 

Kelly,  Paul _ _ Plains 

Kelly,  Paul  E „ Scranton 

Koda,  Chester Throop 

Kosakowski,   Stanley Scranton 


McGrail,  Joseph Scranton 

McGraw,    Michael Dunmore 

McLaughlin,   Robert Carbondale 

Meacham,    Louis _ Scranton 

Melenkevitz,  Henry. Dickson  City 

Munley,  John .Scranton 

Murphy,    Leo _ Scranton 

Oram,    Sidney _ Scranton 

Pavsek,  Edward Forest  City 

Rosenfeld,    Bernard Olyphant 

Ryder,  Robert Scranton 

Shendock,    George _...Swoyerville 

Sienkiewich,  Matthew Dunmore 

Southard,    Leo Scranton 

Wargo,  John. Scranton 

Wolski,  Joseph .Scranton 


Junior  II 


Dorsey,  Robert Scranton 

Erdman,  Leonard  A Dunmore 

Gerrity,  Edward  J Scranton 

Hagy,  Henry  E _ Scranton 

Higgins,    Paul _ Scranton 

Keeney,  John..._ Ashley 

King,  Gene Scranton 

Klein,  Sheldon. Scranton 

Kurdziel,  Francis Moscow 


Lynott,    Donald _ .Pittston 

Malyszek,  Walter Scranton 

McDermott,    Harry Scranton 

Onifer,    Theodore _ Jiazleton 

Ozovek,    Frank „. Scranton 

Pryor,  Eugene _ Scranton 

Triano,    Gene _ _ .Scranton 

Williams,   Charles Scranton 

Yarish,  Edward  J Wilkes-Barre 


Junior  I 


Alexander,   Arthur-. Clarks   Summit 

Beirne,    Michael Towanda 

Briggs,  Donald .Scranton 

Butinsky,  Walter _ Scranton 

Camorani,     Tullio Peckville 

Ciccotelli,     Salvatore _ Dunmore 

Clauss,   Harvey _ Olyphant 

Cleary,  Joseph „ .Dunmore 

Doster,    Gerald Wilkes-Barre 

Duffy,    Kenneth _ .Wilkes-Barre 

Garvey,    James _ Scranton 

Griglock,   William _ _ JExeter 

Heffers,  Leonard  J _ .Wyoming 


Hyland,    Bernard Scranton 

Jones,  Norman Scranton 

Kilcullen,  Joseph Scranton 

Killian,   Joseph _ Scranton 

Kirshner,    Norman Plains 

Kopicki,  Edward Pringle 

Kuchera,  Joseph. Old  Forge 

Langan,  Peter Scranton 

Law,   James  P .Scranton 

Lloyd,  Ronald  B Scranton 

Marciano,    Leonard _ Scranton 

McDonald,   Joseph Dunmore 

McGrath,    William .Scranton 
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Mihalski,  Stanley Luzerne 

Notchick,  Thomas Simpson 

O'Boyle,    Francis _ Scranton 

Rembecki,   Joseph .Dickson   City 

Roth,     Robert Scranton 

Rothstein,    Sheldon Scranton 

Rounds,    Earl Scranton 

Saxe,    Herman Scranton 


Schroeder,   Bob Clarks   Green 

Sebastiani,  Angelo Eynon 

Spager,    Augustine _ _ Olyphant 

Svetalavich,    Albert Scranton 

Tomsykoski,    Adam Simpson 

Turlip,  Maurice „ Archbald 

Vaicekauskas,    Charles Scranton 

Vanko,   Joseph  J Jessup 


Sophomore  II 


Adams,    Henry _ Minooka 

Alexander,   Frank Clarks  Green 

Andrews,    Paul Wilkes-Barre 

Bartkowski,   Joseph Dickson   City 

Bellman,   Paul   V Scranton 

Bielinski,  Theodore X)ickson  City 

Bisignani,     Armond Jessup 

DeOrio,  Baity Avoca 

Dohmann,   John Wilkes-Barre 

Dutka,  Joseph _ Olyphant 

Feeney,    Paul Plymouth 

Galligan,  Edward _ Scranton 

Goosley,  John Dupont 

Kaplan,    Stephen Windber 

Kelly,   James Scranton 

Kettle,    Frank Kingston 


Lapsansky,    John .Elmhurst 

Leighton,  Peter _...Wilkes-Barre 

Morgan,    Harry Wilkes-Barre 

Mullen,    Dean Archbald 

Pavuk,  Thomas _ Jessup 

Santarelli,  Robert Dunmore 

Schemel,  Francis „ J\.rchbald 

Sottile,    Louis Scranton 

Trapold,    Joseph .Wilkes-Barre 

Walsh,  John Archbald 

Walsh,  Thomas Scranton 

Waltos,     John Wilkes-Barre 

Wheeler,    William _ Olyphant 

Wullert,     John Scranton 

Zimmerman,  Arthur Clarks  Summit 


Sophomore  I 


Aulisio,   Calvin Old  Forge 

Bartkowski,  John Dickson  City 

Beckel,    Charles .Scranton 

Durdick,  Donald _....Carbondale 

Capone,    Anthony Yatesville 

Carroll,    William _ Scranton 

Carter,  Donald Kingston 

Chandlee,    George .Dunmore 

Chimel,  Stanley Scranton 

Chomko,    Eugene Olyphant 

Costello,    Orlando Avoca 

Crane,    Michael _ Pittston 

Crotti,    Joseph _...01yphant 

Cupple,  Peter _ „ Scranton 

DeNoia,   Michael JHazkton 

Finnan,    Eugene Avoca 

Gilmore,  William Dushore 

Giordina,  James „ JPittston 

Gusgekofski,  William _ Kingston 

Harbaugh,     David Scranton 

Heilig,    James _ Scranton 

Holmes,    John _ _ -Archbald 

Hope,    Joseph .Scranton 

Jurkovic,     Joseph Peckville 

Kearney,    John _ Dupont 

Kraieski,    Stephen .Scranton 

Kraynak,  Matthew _ Scranton 

Lally,  John _ Jessup 


Lebowitz,    Allen Taylor 

Lefcoski,  Joseph Scranton 

Lenahan,  Edward Wilkes-Barre 

Loftus,    Frank Jessup 

Lucarelli,    Martin X)unmore 

Luchi,    Robert Wilkes-Barre 

Lynch,    Matthew jCarbondale 

Mangan,    Francis _ Pittston 

Martin,    Dennis Scranton 

McDermott,    Thomas Scranton 

McGinnis,  Eugene Scranton 

McGuiness,     Francis Scranton 

Mellody,    William_ Scranton 

Mercuri,  Ralph _ Scranton 

Miller  James Scranton 

Morgan,   Albert „ Carbondale 

Moskovitz,  Sheldon- _ Dickson  City 

Nealon,  Donald._ Scranton 

Nunes,    Arlindo Scranton 

O'Connor,    Frank Blakely 

Onufrak,  John Forest  City 

Ostrowski,   Joseph _ Scranton 

Polcha,    Joseph Dunmore 

Portanova,    Thomas Dunmore 

Quain,  Hugh  M Scranton 

Raffelt,   Joseph _ _ Scranton 

Raven,  Walter Plains 

Reminiskey,  John Jessup 
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Rodgers,    James Ashley 

Ross,  Elwin  „ Scranton 

Ryan,  Paul  _ _ Plains 

Sainberg,  Monroe Carbondale 

Schevets,  Frank Pittston 

Segal,  Julius  Scranton 

Soberick,  Thomas Scranton 

Sobleskie,  Anthony  Olyphant 

Soma,  Joseph  Scranton 

Stoyak,  Joseph  Throop 


Stozenski,  George  Scranton 

Surgent,  Daniel  Eckley 

Taraskiewicz,  Anthony  ....  Dickson  City 

Tylenda,  Joseph  Dickson  City 

Usdavin,   Peter  Plains 

Vnencak,  Frank  J Olyphant 

Wall,  Zenon  Wilkes-Barre 

Walsh,  Edward  Scranton 

Walsh,  Robert  E Scranton 

Waselus,  Paul  Nanticoke 


Freshman  II 


Adonizio,  Joseph  Pittston 

Amato,  Joseph  West  Wyoming 

Arthur,  Ray  Carbondale 

Bailey,  George  Scranton 

Baird,  Theodore  Moscow 

Baker,  Edgar  „ Carbondale 

Balinas,  Anthony  Scranton 

Barton,  Bernard  Scranton 

Beardell,  Anthony Dunmore 

Bernardi,  Ralph  Scranton 

Black,  Harry  Scranton 

Bogdan,  Edward  _ Throop 

Brazil,  John  Scranton 

Brown,  Joseph Scranton 

Brown,  Paul  _ Scranton 

Brown,  Philip Moosic 

Brown,  William  Jessup 

Bruno,  Anthony  Pittston 

Burdulis,  Edward  Scranton 

Burne,   Francis  Dunmore 

Burok,  John  Eynon 

Chernefski,  Bernard  Dupont 

Chmiel,  Chester  Dupont 

Conaboy,  John  ..._ Avoca 

Connerton,  Joseph  Scranton 

Costello,  John  Scranton 

Covalesky,  Bernard  _  Scranton 

Curry,  Edward  _  Scranton 

Di  Santo,  Ralph  Wilkes-Barre 

Donahoe,  Joseph Scranton 

Donnelly,   Paul   Scranton 

Doyle,  Joseph  Pittston 

Drazdauskas,   Charles   Scranton 

Durkin,  John  Sugar  Notch 

Edwards,  Kenneth  Scranton 

Fallick,  Sheldon  Scranton 

Farrell,  Matthew Scranton 

Felinski,  William  _ Scranton 

Fendrock,  John  Simpson 

Fennie,  William Olyphant 

Fontinel,  Gene  _  Scranton 

Fuhrman,  Stewart  Scranton 

Gaffney,  Robert Dunmore 

Gardner,  Jack  Scranton 


Gaughan,  Michael  Scranton 

Gilligan,  Frank Dunmore 

Giordano,  Gene Throop 

Golden,  TTiomas  Carbondale 

Golden,    Owen    Avoca 

Grant,  Delbert Clarks  Summit 

Gren,  Anthony  Hilldale 

Grysavage,  Edward  Ashley 

Haschak,  Stephen  Old  Forge 

Havrilak,  Daniel  „ Jessup 

Hazzouri,  Adeeb  Scranton 

Heffernan,  Leo  Gouldsboro 

Hennigan,  Donald  Dunmore 

Hickey,  Robert  Scranton 

Hohmann,  Gerald Plains 

Hohmann,  Lawrence  Plains 

Howell,  Joseph  Duryea 

Intoccia,  Gaeton  Scranton 

Jackovitz,   Joseph   Carbondale 

Jasczak,  Leonard  Dupont 

Jones,  William  Scranton 

Jurkowitz,  Monroe  „  Scranton 

Jurnak,  Michael Taylor 

Kareiva,  Charles Scranton 

Kashuda,  Francis Duryea 

Kelleher,  Frank  Scranton 

Kern,  Carl  Dallas 

Kilinskas,  Francis  _  Scranton 

Kocsis,  George  Dunmore 

Kuchar,  Paul  Hazleton 

Kolinofsky,  Andrew  Taylor 

Larkin,  Walter Scranton 

Lavelle,  Eugene  Taylor 

LaVie,  Alfred  _....  Plymouth 

LeStrange,  Benedict  Scranton 

LeStrange,  Edward  Scranton 

Licata,  Angelo  Swoyerville 

Loftus,  William  Olyphant 

Long,  Francis  _ Wilkes-Barre 

Lonstein,  Murray  Scranton 

Luperi,  Mario  West  Wyoming 

LoVallo,  John  Dunmore 

Lynn,  Walter  Scranton 

Mackarey,   Albert  „...   Scranton 
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Mahon,  Gerard  E Scranton 

Makarevich,  Walter  Scranton 

Marrazzo,  Rudolph  _ Dunmore 

Maslar,  Elmer  Eynon 

McAndrew,  James  . Scranton 

McCarthy,  James  _ Simpson 

McCawley,  Frank  Scranton 

McCormack,  Leo  Scranton 

McDonald,  Eugene  Scranton 

Meehan,  Thomas Towanda 

Miller,  Charles  Pittston 

Miller,  John  _  Scranton 

Moir,  Norman  _  Scranton 

Morgan,  Thomas  Dunmore 

Muskey,  Eugene Scranton 

Nichols,  Henry  Dalton 

Novack,  Joseph  _ Throop 

O'Connell,  James  Scranton 

O'Connor,  Joseph  „ Scranton 

O'Hara,  John  „ West  Pittston 

O'Hara,  Joseph  _ Scranton 

Olshefski,  Richard  Wilkes-Barre 

O'Malley,  John  _„ Pittston 

Orlando,  Alexander  Old  Forge 

O'Toole,  Martin  _  Scranton 

Paluck,  Charles  Swoyerville 

Perchak,  Eugene  _ Scranton 

Perosh,   George   Scranton 

Pierce,  William „  Clarks  Summit 

Plonsky,  Alex  „ Scranton 

Popkin,  Jesse  _ Jessup 

Powell,  Thomas  . Dunmore 

Priblo,  George  Olyphant 

Pruzinsky,  John  Blakely 

Reddington,  Thomas Scranton 


Reed,  William  _ _  Pittston 

Regan,  Edward  Olyphant 

Regan,  Joseph  Pittston 

Regan,  Robert  Scranton 

Reilly,  Andrew  . _...  Scranton 

Richelmi,  Anthony  West  Wyoming 

Rooney,  James  _ Pittston 

Rossi,  Joseph  _ _ Dupont 

Ruddy,    Thomas   Dunmore 

Salmon,   Maurice   Scranton 

Schecter,  Irving _ „ Dunmore 

Scoblick,  Armine  Archbald 

Semanko,  Edward Dunmore 

Serino,  Frank  West  Pittston 

Shaffer,  Robert  Scranton 

Shovlin,  John  Wilkes-Barre 

Slivka,  Victor  „ Jessup 

Smith,  Harry  Moscow 

Sokoloski,  Wallace  Olyphant 

Stasium,  Charles  _ Eynon 

Stefursky,  Anthony  Eynon 

Tacij,  Theodore  Scranton 

Tannenbaum,  Gerald  Scranton 

Tierney,  Joseph Pittston 

Tierney,  Leo  ..._ „ Pittston 

Tyknda,  Anthony  Dickson  City 

Unis,  Walter  Simpson 

Vitello,  Ralph Archbald 

Ward,  Thomas  Wilkes-Barre 

Warner,  Thomas  Taylor 

Weckel,  William  _....  Wilkes-Barre 

Weidow,  Esdras  . Scranton 

Wrubleski,  Anthony  Wilkes-Barre 

Wysochansky,  Eugene Peckville 


Freshman  I 


Acker,  Harry _ Scranton 

Ackourey,  Paul  _ Scranton 

Alai,  Edward  _  Scranton 

Alfano,  Victor  _ _  Pittston 

Alfano,  Charles  Wyoming 

Anderson,  Paul  Waverly 

Anthony,  Donald  West  Pittston 

Archer,  John  Scranton 

Baldeschi,  Joseph  _  Eynon 

Balish,  Daniel  „ Scranton 

Banick,  John  Dunmore 

Barrett,  Eugene Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Barrett,  Raymond  Archbald 

Barrowcliff,  Robert  Scranton 

Basler,  Claude  Wilkes-Barre 

Beattys,  Charles  Peckville 

Beitzel,  Jack _  Scranton 

Bennett,  Paul  Scranton 

Biago,  Geno  Exeter 


Bianca,  Joseph  _....  Scranton 

Blaum,  Bernard  Wilkes-Barre 

Boland,  John  _ Dunmore 

Bonser,  William  Pittston 

Bosak,  Vincent  Olyphant 

Boylan,  Patrick  Wilkes-Barre 

Bradican,  John  _ Scranton 

Brankovich,  Steve  Hazleton 

Brown,  Thomas  Jessup 

Brundage,  John  „ _...  Scranton 

Brunski,  Albert  Nanticoke 

Bryk,  John   _ Dupont 

Budzinski,  Chester Dupont 

Burke,  John  _ Olyphant 

Burke,  Joseph  Wilkes-Barre 

Burke,  William  Archbald 

Burns,  William  „ Pittston 

Bush,  Joseph  _....  Scranton 

Byrne,  James  Olyphant 
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Caffrey,  Robert  Scranton 

Cahill,  Edward  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Cahill,  Herbert  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Calpin,    Joseph    Scranton 

Campbell,  Eugene  Scranton 

Cardiello,  Anthony  Lake  Winola 

Carpenter,  Willard  Olyphant 

Carr,  Raymond  Wilkes-Barre 

Carroll,  Eugene  Wilkes-Barre 

Carroll,   Joseph  Chinchilla 

Carroll,  Paul  Wilkes-Barre 

Catarino,  Anthony  Scranton 

Cawley,   Robert   Scranton 

Cefaly,  John  Ashley 

Chamoni,  Ferdinand  Scranton 

Chappen,  Pericks  Carbondale 

Chase,  William  Scranton 

Chelland,  Francis  Scranton 

Chernesky,   John Scranton 

Chillco,  Charles  Pittsburgh 

Chromey,   Cyril   Duryea 

Clancy,    James    Olyphant 

Clark,  Fernand  Scranton 

Clifford,  Anthony  Avoca 

Clouse,  Michael  Scranton 

Clunan,  Joseph  Scranton 

Coleman,   Eugene  Scranton 

Collura,  Joseph  Carbondale 

Conarton,  Joseph  Carbondale 

Conroy,  Joseph  Scranton 

Cooney,   James   Scranton 

Cott,  Chester  Moscow 

Coyle,  Edward  Scranton 

Coyle,  Thomas  Throop 

Coyne,   Edward  Scranton 

Crofton,  Joseph  Scranton 

Culkin,  John  Scranton 

Cummings,  Joseph  Scranton 

Cummings,  Joseph  Dunmore 

Cusick,  Owen  Scranton 

Cusma,  Walter  Plymouth 

Cwiklik,  John  Glen  Lyon 

Dancho,  Cyril  Eynon 

Dante,  Samuel  Scranton 

Davidson,  Robert  Clarks  Summit 

Davis,  Herman  „...  Taylor 

Davis,  John  Old  Forge 

Dearie,  Nathaniel  Carbondale 

de  la  Guardia,  Ramon  Scranton 

Dempsey,  Martin  Olyphant 

Dobransky,  Michael  Olyphant 

Doherty,  John  Scranton 

Dolphin,    Thomas    Scranton 

Donohoe,  Joseph  Wilkes-Barre 

Donovan,  Paul  Scranton 

Dougherty,  Donald _  Dunmore 

Doyle,  Francis  Scranton 


Duffy,  John  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Dunleavy,  Joseph  Scranton 

Dux,  Robert  Dunmore 

Edwards,  Henry  Edwardsville 

Eichler,  Jacob  Lake  Ariel 

Englander,  Sidney  Scranton 

Evanish,  Andrew  Scranton 

Farrell,  Joseph  Scranton 

Felser,  Alex  Scranton 

Ferrence,  John  Peckville 

Fitzgerald,  James  Olyphant 

Flanagan,  Thomas  Pittston 

Fleming,  Joseph  Scranton 

Flynn,  Joseph  Scranton 

Flynn,   Paul   .—  Blakely 

Forrester,  John  \  Scranton 

Furiosi,  Philip  Scranton 

Gaffney,  Francis  Kingston 

Gaffney,  John  Kingston 

Gallagher,  William  Scranton 

Gallagher,  William  Philip  Scranton 

Gates,  William  Wilkes-Barre 

Gavin,  Edward  Scranton 

Gebert,  John  Carbondale 

Keddis,  JFrederick  Archbald 

Gennity,   George   Scranton 

Gerrity,  Joseph  Scranton 

Ghilardi,  Joseph  Jessup 

Gillen,  Justin Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Gillis,   William  Waymart 

Gilroy,  James  Scranton 

Gilroy,  Paul  Dunmore 

Gilroy,   Robert  Pittston 

Ginsburg,  William  Scranton 

Giordano,  Vito  Scranton 

Gobla,  Michael  Mountain  Top 

Golomb,  Stanley  Pittston 

Gorelick,  Saul  Scranton 

Gribbin,  Francis  Dunmore 

Gross,  Henry  Scranton 

Gurak,  Stanley  Scranton 

Guyette,  Edward  Trucksville 

Habeeb,   George  Chinchilla 

Hadad,  Salem  Scranton 

Hailstone,  Charles Duryea 

Hammill,  Francis  Pittston 

Hanczyc,   Frank   Pittston 

Hape,  William  Scranton 

Harley,  Edward  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Harrison,  Thomas  Archbald 

Hartnett,  Joseph  Scranton 

Havrilla,  Joseph  Hazleton 

Hayne,  Harry  Hawley 

Henley,  Thomas  Scranton 

Heppler,  Richard  Scranton 

Herb,  Robert  Dunmore 

Heston,  Paul  Avoca 
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Hickey,  John  Scranton 

Hohol,    Michael    Luzerne 

Hoke,  Robert  Windsor,  N.  Y. 

Holland,  James  Pittston 

Holmes,  Thomas  Scranton 

Holverson,  Harmon   Scranton 

Homnick,  Joseph  Throop 

Homza,    George    Peckville 

Hopkins,  John  Scranton 

Hopkins,  Leo  Scranton 

Hunt,  Thomas  Dunmore 

Hynak,  Steph-en  Olyphant 

Isaacs,  Herbert  Scranton 

Jablonski,  Thaddeus  Scranton 

Janowicz,  Stanley  Dickson  City 

Jay,  Grover  Scranton 

Jones,   Roy   Scranton 

Jones,  Warren  F Scranton 

Jordan,  Thomas  Scranton 

Judge,  Frank  Scranton 

Kahanick,  Michael  Dunmore 

Kane,  Patrick  Scranton 

Kaplan,  Morton  Scranton 

Kapp,  Robert  Scranton 

Kearney,  John  Dunmore 

K-earney,  Paul  Scranton 

Keegan,  John  Scranton 

Keiers,  John  Scranton 

Kelleher,  Paul  Forest  City 

Kelly,  Gerald  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Kemmerer,  Robert  Wilkes-Barre 

Kenigan,  Lee   Kingston 

Kennedy,  Edward  Scranton 

Kiesel,   George   Throop 

Kilmer,  Walter  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Kilpatrick,  Eugene  Scranton 

Knowles,   Robert  Scranton 

Koban,  Andrew  Dupont 

Kochinsky,  Louis  McAdoo 

Kojtek,   Alfred   Duryea 

Kopec,  William  Port  Griffith 

Kowalski,  Stanley  Dickson  City 

Kutzar,  Paul  Scranton 

Kuzma,  Andrew  Scranton 

Lacomis,   Edward   Dupont 

LaPorta,  Donald  Scranton 

Laster,    Emil    Jessup 

LaVassar,  Joseph  ....  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

Lawrence,  David  Scranton 

Lee,  John  Scranton 

Lee,  Robert  Scranton 

Levine,  Isadore  Carbondale 

Lewenson,  Maurice  Scranton 

Liberatore,  Palmer  Jessup 

Lichak,   Steven  Dunmore 

Loftus,  James  Olyphant 

Loftus,  Timothy  Olyphant 


Logan,  Daniel  Scranton 

Logan,  John  Scranton 

Lomma,  Ralph  Scranton 

Lowery,   Frank   Dunmore 

Luby,  Joseph  Scranton 

Ludwig,  Robert  Scranton 

Lynott,  Joseph  Scranton 

Maciejewski,  Ernest  Dickson  City 

Madden,  Leo  _  Pittston 

Mahar,  Jerome  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Marion,   William   Archbald 

Martin,  John  Moscow 

Martini,  Henry  Dunmore 

Matybell,  John  Scranton 

Maynard,  Robert  Scranton 

McAndrew,  Francis  Scranton 

McAndrew,  John  Dunmore 

McAndrew,  William  Scranton 

McAuvic,  James  Scranton 

McCormick,    Edward    Olyphant 

McDonnell,  John  Wilkes-Barre 

McDermott,  John   Scranton 

McDonough,  Bernard  Scranton 

McGinty.    James    Hawley 

McGuire,  Edward  Dunmore 

McKay,  Frank  Pittston 

McLane,  Robert  Minooka 

McNamara,  Edward  Hawley 

Mecca,  Michael  Scranton 

Meehan,  James  Archbald 

Mercuri,  Anthony  Dunmore 

Mesko,  Joseph  Dunmore 

Michaels,  Henry  West  Nanticoke 

Michaels,  James  .' Scranton 

Miller,   Joseph   Scranton 

Mineo,  John  Scranton 

Miner,  Lawrence  Scranton 

Moehring,   J.   Truitt  Scranton 

Montone,  William  Wilkes-Barre 

Moon,  Edgar  Scranton 

Morano,  Carl  Scranton 

Morano,  John  Scranton 

Morgan,  James  Scranton 

Morgan,  John  Forty-Fort 

Morris,    Louis    Wilkes-Barre 

Moskovitz,  Donald  Scranton 

Moskovitz,  Max  Dickson  City 

Mullen,  Robert  Scranton 

Mullen,  Thomas  Scranton 

Muraca,  Frank   Dunmore 

Murphy,  Francis  Scranton 

Murphy,  John  L Olyphant 

Murphy,    Robert    Archbald 

Murray,  William  Scranton 

Murrin,  Edward  Scranton 

Nadler,  Samuel  Scranton 

Naples,  Charles  _ Pittston 
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Needham,  Gerard  Scranton 

Neskauskas,  Stanley  „ Scranton 

Netter,  James  West  Pittston 

Newman,  Herbert  Scranton 

Niebell,  Phillip  Moscow 

Nimick,  Edmund  Dickson  City 

Nixon,  James  Scranton 

Notartomas,  Pasqual  Scranton 

Novak,   Joseph   Dunmore 

November,  Walter  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

O'Brien,  William  Scranton 

O'Connor,  John  Scranton 

O'Hara,   Lawrence   Scranton 

Olds,  Walter  Dunmore 

Olszewski,  Leonard  Dickson  City 

O'Toole,  Thomas  Scranton 

Pacropis,  William  Wilkes-Barre 

Pagnani,    Joseph    Pittston 

Papa,  Andrew  Scranton 

Pagnotti,  Anthony  Old  Forge 

Parrella,  Nicholas  Exeter 

Pasquariello,  Michael  Dupont 

Paterson,  Andrew  Moosic 

Patrick,  Paul  W.  Wyoming 

Paulishak,  Vincent  Peckville 

Pawelski,  Chester  Dickson  City 

Peregrim,  John  Blakely 

Perinsky,  Joseph  ....  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Petrshin,  Michael  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Philbin,  John  Scranton 

Philbin,    Joseph   Scranton 

Pitts,  Richard  Scranton 

Powell,    Leo    Moosic 

Powell.   Richard  Throop 

Price,  David  W Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Prociak,  Myron  Plains 

Rafalko,  Chester  Minooka 

Raffelt,  Edward  Scranton 

Rahmy,   John   Scranton 

Raisbeck,  Ralph Stratford,  Conn. 

Ratchford,  Harold  Scranton 

Reardon,  Joseph  Avoca 

Reddington,   John  Scranton 

Reed,  Roy  Nicholson 

Remetta,  John  Dunmore 

Revta,  Michael  Dunmore 

Reynar,  John  Carbondale 

Riester,  Robert  Wilkes-Barre 

Rizro,  Jasper  Pittston 

Roache,  John  Pittston 

Robbins,  Robert  Scranton 

Rolka,  Francis Dickson  City 

Romanovich,  Peter Peckville 

Roscoe,  Chester  Scranton 

Rosetti,   Lawrence   Jessup 

Rovinski,  Joseph  Wilkes-Barre 

Rubinfeld,  Nathaniel  _  Scranton 


Rusin,  Edmund  Carbondale 

Russoniello,  Lawrence  Scranton 

Rutkin,  Edward  Luzerne 

Rutkowski,  Sylvester  Scranton 

Rzoncki,  Henry  Avoca 

Sabsowitz,  Harry Scranton 

Saccon,  John  Scranton 

Sartor,  Victor  Scranton 

Schadt,  Daniel  Lake  Ariel 

Schalk,  William  Scranton 

Schemel,  Paul  Archbald 

Schoenberg,  Meyer  Scranton 

Schumacher,  Robert  Scranton 

Sedor,  Michael  Simnson 

Shufler,   Morris   Scranton 

Simon,   Mortimer  Dickson   City 

Slowey,  Gerald  Scranton 

Smith,  Thomas  Scranton 

Snysley,    Stephen    Mayfield 

Sokoloski,  Edmund  Minooka 

Spager,  Frank  Olyphant 

Spellman,  Martin  Carbondale 

Spitalnick,  Louis  Scranton 

Spott,  Albert  Scranton 

Stanton,  John  Scranton 

Stipp,  Ralph  Scranton 

Sullivan,  John  Luzerne 

Swartz,  Bernard  Scranton 

Tappan,  Edmund  Scranton 

Taylor,  James  Dunmore 

Thomas,  Thomas  Scranton 

Tiherio,  TTiomas  Scranton 

Tompkins,  Joseph  West  Pittston 

Trotta,  Anthony  Old  Forge 

Van  Fleet,  Olin  Scranton 

Villano,  Anthony  Carbondale 

Vmore,  George  Mahanoy  City 

Walker,  Robert  Scranton 

Walker,  Thomas  Olyphant 

Walsh,  lohn  Scranton 

Walsh,  Joseph  Scranton 

Ward,  Robert Dunmore 

Wastella.  Patrick  Old  Forge 

Weber,  Robert  Scranton 

Weisenfluh,  Edward  Scranton 

Wheeler,    Clarence   Olyphant 

White,   Patrick   Olyphant 

White,  Raymond  Pittston 

White,   Bert  Scranton 

Wilce,  Robert Carbondale 

Wildes,  Edward  Wilkes-Barre 

Witt,   Stanley   "\K''ilkes-Barre 

Wodarek,  Francis  _ Scranton 

Woynick,  John  Plains 

Wozniak,   Henry  Dupont 

Wozniak,  Joseph  Dupont 

Wroble,  Joseph  Duryea 
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Wysocki,  Walter  _ Peckville 

Yacone,  Angelo Dunmore 

Yourishin,  George  _  Hazleton 


Zangardi,  Leonard  Scranton 

Zimmerman,  Robert  Scranton 


SPECIALS 


Ackourey,  Samuel  Scranton 

Bailey,  Robert  Scranton 

Bass,  John  Scranton 

Bean,  John  Scranton 

Bernstein,  Isadore  Scranton 

Boland,  Floran  Carbondale 

Brauer,  Norman  Dalton 

Brecht,  Clifton  Scranton 

Cawley,  Thomas  Pittston 

Carroll,  Frank  Scranton 

Comerford,  Joseph  Scranton 

Connery,  James  Scranton 

Conrad,  Edward  Scranton 

Consagra,  John  Mayfield 

Creedon,  Joseph  Scranton 

Leonard,  Paul  Clarks  Summit 

Davis,  John  Scranton 

DeRose,  Peter  Peckville 

Devitt,  John  Mountain  Top 

Dougherty,  John  Nanticoke 

Dubin,  Joseph  Scranton 

Dunleavy,   Paul   Scranton 

Durkin,  John  Scranton 

Durkin,  Stephen  Scranton 

English,  Rocco  Wilkes-Barre 

Flanagan,   Robert   Scranton 

Foote,  Francis  Carbondale 

Gavin,  John  R Scranton 

Gazowski,  Thomas  Edwardsville 

Gibbons,  John  Scranton 

Gleason,  Edward  Scranton 

Goldman,  George  Dunmore 

Hawley,  Frank  Scranton 

Helring,  William  Scranton 

Hnatuck,  Walter  Scranton 

Hotrovich,  Peter  Scranton 

Hubiak,  John  Forest  City 

Jones,  Harold  Clarks  Green 

Kane,  Robert  Wilkes-Barre 

Kareiva,  Frank  Dickson  City 

Kearney,  John  Scranton 

Keen,  Philip  Honesdale 

Kipp,  Joseph  Wilkes-Barre 

Koehler,  Norman   Scranton 

Ksiazek,  Raymond  Olyphant 

Latzanich,   Michael   Dunmore 

Leo,  John  Carbondale 

Leoni,  Eugene  Wilkes-Barre 

Lewis,  Donald  Forty-Fort 


Lynn,  Martin _ Scranton 

Lyon,  Charles  _  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Xlalinak,  Michael  Dunmore 

Mancuso,  Frank  Carbondale 

A4andel,    Harold    Jessup 

Mann,  Harold  Scranton 

McDonald,  Frank  Throop 

McCarthy,  Joseph  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

McDonnell,  James  Carbondale 

McMahon,  Terrance  Scranton 

McNulry,  Joseph  Scranton 

McSweeney,  Robert  Wilkes-Barre 

Mellow,  Emil  Archbald 

Mihalko,   John   Exeter 

Mendlovitz,  Saul  Scranton 

Michel,  Ellsworth  Scranton 

Moran,  Francis  Scranton 

Mordovancy,  Andrew  Wellsboro 

Murphy,  Joseph  Wilkes-Barre 

Mushinski,  Joseph  Scranton 

Nealon,  John  Scranton 

Netter,  John  -  W.  Pittston 

Novelli,  Ignatius  Mocanaqua 

O'Connell,  Timothy  Scranton 

O'Dea,  Thomas  Dalton 

Pace,  William  Dunmore 

Partridge,  Fred  Scranton 

Perrige,   John    Hawley 

Provenzano,  Joseph  Pittston 

Puzo,  Armond  Exeter 

Ramont,  Nelson  Scranton 

Reynolds,  Frederic  Scranton 

Rosenweig,  Perry  Dunmore 

Russian,  Martin  Dickson  City 

Sanford,  Robert  Scranton 

Scarborough,  Charles  Scranton 

Shea,  William  Wilkes-Barre 

Sheridan,  John  Pittston 

Sirotnak,  Joseph  Throop 

Sitko,  Edward  Scranton 

Snyder,  Wyland Archbald 

Sobeski,  Joseph  Pittston 

Sommer,  Nathaniel  Scranton 

Tinsley,  Rollin  Peckville 

Ward,   Francis   Wilkes-Barre 

Webb,  Linwood  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Williams,  Fred  Wyoming 

Wroblewski,  Bernard  _  Scranton 
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Angello,  Joseph  Carbondale 

Anthony,  Elmer  Scranton 

Armstrong,  Benjamin  Dunmore 

Artahane,  Joseph  Scranton 

Ayres,  Edmund,  J.,  Jr Scranton 

Baker,  Duane  Carbondale 

Barbose,  John  Kingston 

Barnack,  Martin  Scranton 

Barrett,  Francis  Scranton 

Barrett,  Louis  Scranton 

Bartkowski,   Walter   Dickson   City 

Basista,  Michael  Old  Forge 

Bassett,  William  Scranton 

Batari,  Margaret  Scranton 

Bayda,  Mary  Jane  Scranton 

Beck,  Betty  Dunmore 

Bede,  John  Scranton 

Bede,  Rose   Scranton 

Birney,  Eile-en  Scranton 

Blewitt,  Bertram  Scranton 

Blewitt,  Mary  Therese  Scranton 

Bloom,   Irene   Scranton 

Bohn,  Robert  Wilkes-Barre 

Boland,  Catherine  Carbondale 

Boland,  Mary  Carbondale 

Boland,    Joseph    Scranton 

Bradky,  James  Scranton 

Briganti,   William   Scranton 

Brutzman,  Warren  Scranton 

Buchner,  Ralph  Scranton 

Burke,  Frank  Moscov/ 

Burke,  Michael   Moscow 

Burke,  William  Scranton 

Burns,  Barbara  Scranton 

Canevari,  Siro  Jessup 

Carocci,   Vilma  Scranton 

Carroll,  Joseph Avoca 

Casey,   Agnes  Scranton 

Catsouphes,  Cornelia  Dunmore 

Cavanaugh,  Maryrose  Scranton 

Cavanaugh,  Robert  Scranton 

Cawley,  John  Scranton 

Chandlee,  Olive  Scranton 

Chilek,  John  Duryea 

Chiiek,  Michael  Scranton 

Chmielewski,  Bernard  Dickson  City 

Cianni,  Fred  Old  Forge 

Cicon,  Charles Exeter 

Clark,  Prudence  New  Milford 

Collins,  Russell  Dalton 

Comerford,  Michael  Scranton 

Conaboy,   Rosemary   Minooka 

Conboy,  John  Scranton 

Connerton,  Mary  Scranton 

Connolly,  Louise  Scranton 

Conway,  Beatrice  Olyphant 


Cook,  John  Pittston 

Cooney,    James   Ashley 

Corti,  Alba  Scranton 

Cosgrove,  James  Pittston 

Cossa,  Santina  Jessup 

Covalesky,  Anne  Scranton 

Coyle,   John   Dunmore 

Craft,  Arnold  Scranton 

Cummings,  Helen Jermyn 

Curran,  Elizabeth  Carbondale 

Dando,  Mrs.  Mary  Scranton 

Davies,  William  Scranton 

Davis,  Brynmor  Scranton 

Davis,  Charles  Scranton 

Davis,  Mrs.  Charles  Scranton 

Davis,  DeMitra  Scranton 

Davis,  Maryannd   Duryea 

Davis,  Ralph  Scranton 

Davis,  William  Scranton 

Davitt,  John  Dunmore 

Davitt,  Patrick  R Scranton 

Dawes,  James  Scranton 

Deichmiller,  Dorothea  Scranton 

Demuth,  Jean  Scranton 

Densevich,   Frank   Scranton 

DeSantis,  Sidney  Scranton 

Dimler,  Hugh  Scranton 

Dimmick,  Orville  Scranton 

Donlan,  Eraser  Blakely 

Donnelly,  Cyril   Scranton 

Donnelly,  Mary  Archbald 

Donnelly,  Owen  Scranton 

Donnini,  Alfred  Old  Forge 

Dorsey,  Henrietta  Scranton 

Dunleavy,  Betty  Carbondale 

Duyck,  Mrs.  Pauline  Harford 

Engelmyer,  Alfred  Taylor 

Evans,  Lloyd  Clarks  Summit 

Fadner,  Frank,  S.  J Scranton 

Fanucci,  Rose  Old  Forge 

Fasshauer,   Arthur   Honesdale 

Fedina,  Catherine  Dickson  City 

Ferrante,  Roccard  Olyphant 

Fetzer,  John  Scranton 

Fischer,  Jerome  Edwardsville 

Fisher,  Earl  Tamaqua 

Fitzpatrick,   John  Scranton 

Fleming,  Bill  Scranton 

Ford,  Jeanne  Scranton 

Forman,  Irwin  Scranton 

Frey,  Louise  Scranton 

Frederick,    Herbert   Taylor 

Fricchione,  Daniel  Scranton 

Frusciante,  William  Exeter 

Fuller,  Gerard  Scranton 

Galenas,  Ann  Scranton 
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Gallagher,  Regina  Carbondale 

Gallagher,  Tish  Minooka 

Gardier,  Anthony  Scranron 

Gardner,  Ruth  Scranton 

Gartner,  Frank  Scranton 

Gavigan,  John  Pittston 

Gazella,  Helen  Olyphant 

Genovese,   Casper  Scranton 

Gerosky,  Frank  Pittston 

Gerrity,  Alice  Lake  Ariel 

Gerrity,  Edward  Scranton 

Gilmartin,  Bernice  Carbondale 

Gilmore,  James  Scranton 

Gleason,  Edward  Scranton 

Godwin,  William  Scranton 

Goerlitz,  Arthur  Hamlin 

Gordon,  Hubert  Scranton 

Gorman,  Horace  Chinchilla 

Granahan,  Anthony  Duryea 

Gratz,  Michael  Olyphant 

Green,  Arnold  Scranton 

Grogan,  Anna  Duryea 

Groncki,  Edward  Minooka 

Groncki,  Mary  Minooka 

Grossman,  Bernard  Plains 

Grossman,  Herbert  Plains 

Guest,    Irene    Scranton 

Guiney,  Helen  Pittston 

Haggerty,  Marcella  Scranton 

Halpin,  Florence  Scranton 

Harris,  Carl  Taylor 

Havard,   Joseph   Pittston 

Heid,  Marie  Carbondale 

Healey,  Martin   Carbondale 

Hennigan,  Lorretta  Old  Forge 

Haluko,  Basil  Scranton 

Hickey,  Richard  Scranton 

Higgins,  Paul  Scranton 

Hignett,  William  Scranton 

Hofford,  Robert  Scranton 

Holod,  Anna  Olyphant 

Holod,   Marion  Olyphant 

Hopkins,   Donald   Scranton 

Horan,  Betty  Carbondale 

Horoschak,  Mary  Olyphant 

Hubiak,  John  Old  Forge 

Hwaxdeck,  Stephen  Olyphant 

Ilges,  Fred  Scranton 

Jackowitz,   Ambrose   Scranton 

Jaroskinski,  Wanda  Dickson  City 

Jesse,  Wayne  Harford 

Jesso,  Betty  Scranton 

Johler,  Charles  Carbondale 

Johnson,  John  Clarks  Green 

Jones,  Edward  Scranton 

josephkovitz,  Cecilia  Dickson  City 

Joyce,  John  Taylor 


Judge,  Lillian Scranton 

Kane,  Gerard  Wilkes-Barre 

Kane,  William  Scranton 

Kearney,    Alice    Pittston 

Kearney,   Thomas  Scranton 

Keating,  Robert  Scranton 

Keen,  Philip  Honesdale 

Keeney,  John  Ashley 

Keisling,  Mildred  Scranton 

Kelly,  Leo  Pittston 

Kepic,  John  Dunmore 

Kishava,  Sophia  Dupont 

Kleinberger,  Sidney  Scranton 

Kornutiak,  Charles  Scranton 

Korutiak,  George  Scranton 

Kosakowski,  Stanley  Scranton 

Kovacs,  William  Dunmore 

Kreiger,  John  Scranton 

Kreis,  Anne  Jean  Dunmore 

Ksiazek,  Francis  Olyphant 

Ksiazek,  Raymond  Olyphant 

Kusnierz.  Clara  Dupont 

Labaty,  Joseph  Pittston 

Lajewski,  Helen  Scranton 

Lavelle,  James  Scranton 

Lawler,  Mary  Olyphant 

Lawrence,  William  Dunmore 

Lebowitz,  Emanuel  Scranton 

Lebowitz,  Jerome  Scranton 

Leverich,    John    Scranton 

Lewis,  Ann  Waverly 

Lewis,   Thomas   Scranton 

Lieher,  Henry  Scranton 

Leonard,   Thomas  Scranton 

Lillis,  Anna  Pittston 

Lilly,  Paul  Scranton 

Linfante,  Louis  Scranton 

Loftus,  Margaret Scranton 

Loftus,  Miriam  Scranton 

Lothridge,  Dale  Clarks  Summit 

Loughney,  Ann  Scranton 

Loughney,  John  Dunmore 

Lynch,   Margaret   Olyphant 

Lvnn,  Joseph  Scranton 

Mahoney,  John  Scranton 

Malone,  Alfred   Scranton 

Mangan,   Frank    Scranton 

Manganiello,  Helen  West  Pittston 

Manley,   Teresa   Scranton 

Mannion,  Monica  Carbondale 

Marion,  James  Archbald 

Marmo,  Louis  Pittston 

Marra,   Lena   Jessup 

Martin,   Harold   Scranton 

Matteson,  Bernhardt Chinchilla 

May,  Joseph  Scranton 

McAndrew,  Eleanor  Scranton 
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McAndrew,  Eugene  . Scranton 

McAndrew,  Gerald  Dunmore 

McAndrew,  Vincent  Scranton 

McCrea,   Michael  Scranton 

McDermott,  Robert  _  Scranton 

McDonald,  John  ..._ Scranton 

McDonnell,  Elizabeth  Pittston 

McDonnell,  Jean  Moscow 

McDonnell,  Marie  Moscow 

McDonough,  Gerard  Scranton 

McDonough,  John  _ Scranton 

McFadden,  Joseph  . Carbondale 

McGee,  James  Scranton 

McGeever,  Joseph  Scranton 

McGinley,  Bernard  Dunmore 

McGowan,  Joseph  Scranton 

McGraw,  Anna  „ Scranton 

McGraw,  Catherine  Scranton 

McGraw,  Gabriel  Scranton 

McGraw,  Marguerite  _ Scranton 

McGraw,  Mary  Carbondale 

McGraw,  Michael  Dunmore 

McGuire,  Catherine  Pittston 

McHale,  Helen  _ Carbondale 

McHugh,  Jerome  Scranton 

McLaughlin,  James  Olyphant 

McMahon,  Terrance  Scranton 

McNamara,   Robert   Scranton 

McNulty,  Marie  Olyphant 

Mechler,  Frank  Scranton 

Mellett,  Thomas  Scranton 

Menik,    Frank    Pittston 

Michel,  Ellsworth _ Scranton 

Michel,  Fred  Scranton 

Mika,   Christine  Old  Forge 

Mikalon,  Mildred   Scranton 

Mish,   Joseph   Avoca 

Monaghan,  Patricia  Scranton 

Mongan,  John  „ Dunmore 

Montgomery,  John  Scranton 

Mooney,  Ann  _ Olyphant 

Moran,  John  Scranton 

Moran,  William  Scranton 

Mulcahy,  Mary  „ Pittston 

Muldoon,  Stephen  Scranton 

Murnin,  Bridget _ Vandling 

Murphy,  William  Pittston 

Nasser,   William   Dupont 

Neiman,  Blanche Old  Forge 

Noone,  Molly  Scranton 

Noone,  Paul _  Scranton 

Notchick,  Thomas  Simpson 

Novak,  Ernest Dickson  City 

O'Boyle,   Ann   „   Scranton 

O'Brien,  Joseph  Pittston 

O'Connell,  Barry  _ Scranton 

O'Connell,  James Scranton 


O'Connell,  Marcus  Wilkes-Barre 

O'Connell,  Sara  „ Scranton 

O'Connor,  Thomas Jessup 

O'Horo,  John  Olyphant 

O'Hora,  Thomas  Scranton 

OUendick,  Anne  Chinchilla 

O'Malley,  Barbara  Scranton 

O'Malley,  David  Scranton 

O'Malley,  Edward  Wilkes-Barre 

O'Malley,  Joseph  Wilkes-Barre 

O'Malley,  Jule  Scranton 

O'Neill,  Gregory  Forest  City 

Oram,  Sidney  Scranton 

Ozovek,  Frank  Scranton 

Paczkowski,  Alfred  Duryea 

Palermo,  Samuel  Old  Forge 

Pampe,  Adele  _ Scranton 

Pascucci,  Louise  Scranton 

Penyak,  Joseph  Scranton 

Penyak,  Raymond  Dunmore 

Perez,  Humberto  Scranton 

Pettinato,  Frank  Old  Forge 

Pettinato,  Louis  Old  Forge 

Pierce,  James Scranton 

Pietroiaj,  Joseph  Throop 

Phillips,  Willard  „...  Scranton 

Plaushin,  Frank  Falls 

Plaushin,  Leonard  Falls 

Pocusa,  Andrew  Throop 

Poleski,  Stephen  . Pringle 

Potochnick,  John  Scranton 

Powderly,  James  Carbondale 

Powell,  James  Scranton 

Powell,  Jean Minooka 

Price,  John  Scranton 

Propst,  Richard  Archbald 

Pugliese,  Gloria  Scranton 

Powell,   Christopher  Minooka 

Quinn,  Melvin  _ Scranton 

Rainey,  Stasia  _ Scranton 

Reese,  Edwin  Peckville 

Reese,  Robert  _ Scranton 

Regnanese,  Joseph  Old  Forge 

Reilly,  Evelyn  _ Scranton 

Reilly,  Katherine  Scranton 

Ricketts,  John  Scranton 

Riker,  Donald  Factoryville 

Rinaldi,  Samuel  Dunmore 

Ritter,  Gerard  Scranton 

Robinson,  Dorothy  Pittston 

Robling,  John  Scranton 

Rogers,  Collette  Eynon 

Rogers,  Harold  Eynon 

Rogers,  Jean  Chinchilla 

Rogo,  Bruno  „ Old  Forge 

Rosse,  Charles  „ _  Scranton 

Rosati,  Charles Old  Forge 
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Rostock,  John  Exeter 

Rubel,  Helen  Dickson  City 

Rubel,  Jerome  Dickson  City 

Ruddy,  Joseph  Scranton 

Rush,  Marguerite  Scranton 

Russo,  Remo  _  Scranton 

Ryan,  John Pittston 

Ryan.  Maurice  Scranton 

Sawchak,  John  Scranton 

Saver,  Ralph  Dalton 

Schenrock,  Olive  Scranton 

Scherrer,  Daniel  Dunmore 

Schmidt,  John  Wilkes-Barre 

Schultz,  Irma  Scranton 

Seigle,  John  Scranton 

Selmer,  Alfred  Nanticoke 

Shea,  Gerard  Scranton 

Shimski,  Marie  Scranton 

Sirianni,  Carl  Old  Forge 

Sheeley,  James  Scranton 

Sicherman  Samuel  j  Exeter 

Skaluba,  Constant  Scranton 

Smith,  John  Forest  City 

Smith,  John  Dunmore 

Smith,  Stanley  Scranton 

Smith,  Warren  Scranton 

Sowin,  Dolores  Scranton 

Spott,  Madeline  Scranton 

Spott,  Mary  Scranton 

Stappas,  Michael  Scranton 

Slocum,   Albert  Factoryville 

Snyder,  Romeyn  Scranton 

Sullum,  Jean  Dickson  City 

Soloski,  Gloria  M.,  Scranton 

Stratford,  Edward  Forest  City 

Stevenson,  Ruth  Scranton 

Smoot,  Fred  Scranton 

Stabler,  Leonard  Scranton 

Stanton,  Robert Clarks  Summit 

Steiner,  Alexander  Taylor 

Tama,  Margaret  Scranton 

Taraskiewicz,  John  Dickson  City 


Taylor,  Robert Dunmore 

Theobald,  Bernard  Scranton 

Thomas,  Loretta  Carbondale 

Thorik,  Frank  Edwardsville 

Thomas,  Grant  _ Wilkes-Barre 

Thomburg,   David   Scranton 

Tirpak,  John  Exeter 

Tocarsik,  Marion Simpson 

Troy,  Elizabeth  Scranton 

Toolan,  Ann  Carbondale 

Toraldo,  Dominic  Scranton 

Li'rbanski,  Stanley  Avoca 

Vaccaro,  John  Scranton 

Van  Cleft,  Margaret  Scranton 

Vanko,  Joseph  Scranton 

Vidal,  Claudina  Throop 

Wagner,    Francis    Exeter 

Wallace,  Anne  Scranton 

Walsh,  Eugene  Scranton 

Walsh,  Jack  Scranton 

Walsh,  James  Scranton 

Walsh,  William Dunmore 

Wanat,   Sophia   Dupont 

Wargo,  Jack  Scranton 
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